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THE  ASTORIA  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

and 

AN  ILLUSTRIOUS  CHIEF 

And  who  will  write  his  name  upon  the  scroll  of  fame 
In  letters  bright? 

Who  will  extol  the  heroism  of  his  deeds, 

Who  give  aright 

Unto  the  world  in  glorious  song  his  well  earned  praises? 

Also  unsung 

Are  they.  For  his  heroic  deeds  walk  ever  in  the  guise  of  duty. 

Unknown 
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The  men  of  the  Fire  Department 
wherever  they  be,  receive  small  tribute 
as  they  protect  property  and  lives  from 
ruin  and  death  and  whose  seemingly 
quiet  and  uneventful  lives  are  at  times 
interspersed  with  deeds  of  such  great 
heroism  that  they  rank  with  the 
military  in  battle.  The  fame  of  the 
firemen,  be  he  ever  so  brave,  is  at  best 
but  short  lived  and  only  of  local  in¬ 
terest. 

Astoria’s  first  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  for  fire  protection  was  brought 
about  through  the  efforts  of  Charles 
Wright,  S.N.  Arrigoni,  I.W.  Case,  Adam 
Van  Dusen  and  Charles  Binder.  These 
gentlemen,  after  discussing  the  urgent 
need  of  protection  from  the  ravages  of 
the  fiery  demon,  issued  a  call  for  a 
meeting  of  citizens  to  be  held  in 
Masonic  Hall  August  12,  1870.  A  large 
and  enthusiastic  number  of  citizens 
responded.  According  to  early  annals  of 
the  Department,  Frank  Barrows  was 
chosen  to  preside  and  the  following 
committee  was  appointed:  I.W.  Case, 
A.H.  Sale,  J.G.  Hustler,  George  Flavel, 
S.N.  Arrigoni,  Charles  Binder  and 
Adam  Van  Dusen.  Three  commit¬ 
teemen,  Wright,  Warren  and  Megler 
were  appointed  to  solicit  funds  and  the 
first  company  of  volunteers  was  form¬ 


ed.  A  name  for  the  new  company  was 
discussed  and  Columbia,  Astoria,  Clat¬ 
sop  and  Concomly  were  suggested. 
Astor  was  chosen  but  later  changed  to 
Astoria  Hose  Company  #1. 

On  September  5th  the  committee  on 
uniforms  reported  that  they  had 
selected  black  pants,  red  shirt  with 
wide  collar,  buttoned  over  on  the  left 
side,  black  belt  three  inches  wide  and 
glazed.  A  motion  was  carried  to  accept 
the  uniform  as  selected  and  to  have  the 
name  of  the  company  stamped  on  the 
belts  in  gilt  letters.  At  this  meeting  con¬ 
siderable  feeling  was  engendered  and 
much  discussion  as  to  the  appointement 
of  a  committee  to  go  to  Portland  to 
escort  the  newly  purchased  engine  to 
its  home.  Finally  soothed  feelings  were 
accomplished  by  G.W.  Warren  and 
W.P.  Gray  who  “interested  themselves 
in  the  matter,”  and  the  entire  company 
was  named  escort. 

On  Monday  evening  November  7, 1870 
a  vigorous  ringing  of  the  bell  (borrowed 
from  the  Rev.  Hyland’s  church 
building)  summoned  citizens  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  OKANOGAN  bearing  the 
new  engine.  It  was  hauled  off  amid  the 
cheering  of  the  crowd,  to  Captain 
Flavel’s  warehouse  where  it  was  to  be 
housed. 


Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel,  a  native 
Astorian  and  the  author  of  this  article 
on  Chief  Foster,  is  a  fine  writer  and  an 
ardent  student  of  the  history  of  Clatsop 
county.  Many  of  her  articles  have 
appeared  in  previous  editions  of 
Cumtux. 
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The  early  Number  1  Hose  House  or 
Fire  station  was  located  on  the  corner 
of  Seventh  and  Commercial  streets. 
The  building  had  been  the  fire  com¬ 
pany’s  hall  where  meetings  and  socials 
often  took  place.  A  typical  celebration 
was  held  as  the  first  Christmas  Ball  in 
1872.  Music  was  furnished  by  Higgins 
and  Reynolds  (a  lively  band)  and  the 
supper  arranged  by  the  “irrepressible 
Joe  Megler.”  The  hall  trimmers  had 
done  their  duties,  the  doorkeeper  did 
well  and  everyone  seemed  satisfied 
with  both  the  dancing  and  the  supper  as 
all  voted  that  the  Astoria  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  had  added  another  feather  to  its 
cap.  The  Ball  netted  the  Company 
$124.86  and  at  a  later  date  a  vote  of 
thanks  no  doubt  went  out  to  Joe  Megler 
and  F.  Ferrell  for  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  they  arranged  for  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  Ball.  In  the  past  it  was  an  ac¬ 
cepted  fact  for  the  fire  department  to 
sponsor  a  ball  each  year  during  the 


Christmas  season  but  so  much  for  tradi¬ 
tion. 

The  first  fire  recorded  in  the  books  of 
the  Company  occurred  on  the  night  of 
August  30,  1873  at  the  house  owned  by 
the  heirs  of  Captain  Crosby  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  H.A.  Snow.  It  was  located  at 
the  corner  of  Skamokawa  and 
Washington  (about  Fifth  and  Commer¬ 
cial).  Seventeen  members  of  the  new 
Company  responded  promptly  to  the 
alarm  and  soon  extinguished  the  blaze. 
At  the  next  recorded  meeting 
September  9,  1873  the  fire  company  of¬ 
ficers  were  elected  and  C.S.  Wright 
became  president,  W.P.  Gray  vice 
president,  D.C.  Ireland  was  secretary 
and  M.  Meyers  was  treasurer.  This 
group  began  seeking  funds  for  a  large 
bell  to  be  placed  atop  the  Hose  House 
#1.  The  matter  was  laid  over  but  the 
question  was  soon  solved  by  an  offer 
from  Mr.  C.  Boelling,  then  proprietor  of 
the  Astoria  Hotel  and  father  of  Mrs. 


Chemical  Engine  No.  1.  Seated  are  Daniel  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald  -  driver)  with  an  unknown  boy  and  S.  J. 
Arrigoni.  Standing  at  right  are  David  C.  McCroskey 
and  Chief  Foster. 
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George  Flavel.  He  donated  a  large  bell 
that  was  atop  his  hotel  (located  on 
Ninth  Street  between  Astor  and  Bond). 
The  Company  sent  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Boelling  for  his  liberal  gift. 

On  July  2,  1883  the  first  great 
disastrous  fire  to  hit  the  city  of  Astoria 
originated  in  the  Clatsop  Mills  then 
located  at  the  corner  of  14th  and  Duane 
Streets  and  burned  easterly  consuming 
the  mill,  the  O.K.  Lodging  house,  the 
Austria  Restaurant,  Morton’s  shooting 
gallery,  August  Danielson’s  saloon, 
A.G.  Spexarth’s  gun  store,  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Hotel,  the  Grant  House,  the  Foster 
Building,  Central  Hotel,  Foard  and 
Stokes  Grocery  and  the  O.R.&N.  dock. 
Fire  Chief  Hicks  and  his  assistants  A. A. 
Cleveland  and  J.G.  Charters  organized 
the  Engine  Companies  to  the  rescue. 
Shortly  after  on  August  30,  1883  the  box 
factory  of  Merrill  and  Co.  in  Upper 
Astoria  was  totally  consumed  with  a 


loss  of  $10,000,  and  insurance  only  $6000. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  fires 
ever  seen  by  Astorians  and  one  in  which 
the  volunteers  did  some  of  their  best 
work,  occurred  on  November  20,  1887. 
On  this  date  at  6:12  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing  residents  of  the  city  observed  the 
steamer  TELEPHONE,  belonging  to 
Captain  U.B.  Scott,  approaching  the  ci¬ 
ty,  a  mass  of  flame.  Someone  turned  in 
an  alarm  and  the  hose  team,  some  of 
the  members  of  which  had  seen  the 
steamer  coming,  rushed  to  the  fire 
house  and  seizing  the  hose  reel,  sped 
away  for  the  upper  part  of  town,  as  it 
seemed  Captain  Scott  was  headed  for 
the  shore  with  the  intention  of  beaching 
his  beautiful  craft.  The  captain  ran  the 
ship  ashore  just  below  the  Point  Adams 
cannery  and  as  she  touched  the  beach 
the  entire  cabin  was  ablaze.  The  Hose 
Team  reached  the  scene  within  a  few 
seconds  after  she  struck  and  they  were 


Hose  Company  No.  1  with  the  old  post  office  in  the 
background.  The  driver  is  Ed  Lewellyn  with  H.B. 
Leinenweber,  the  other  men  are  J.  H.  Morgan,  Jasper 
Pedersen  and  Charles  Dubeau.  Chief  Foster  is  on  the 
ladder  at  back. 
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closely  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
department  with  the  engine.  A  stream 
was  soon  playing  on  the  flames  while  a 
number  of  the  members  directed  their 
efforts  to  saving  the  passengers,  which 
were  of  a  large  number.  All  of  them 
were  taken  safely  from  the  ship  with 
the  exception  of  a  Mr.  H.  Anderson  who 
was  so  badly  burned  that  he  died  later 
at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital.  The  fire  crew 
succeeded  in  saving  the  hull  and  the 
valuable  rigging  and  later  the 
TELEPHONE  was  able  to  resume  its 
popular  run  between  Portland,  Astoria 
and  San  Francisco. 

A  great  celebration,  according  to 
the  meeting  records  of  1878,  was  the 
purchase  of  a  new,  grand  steam  engine. 
Adam  Van  Dusen  was  president  of  the 
company,  John  Burke  was  assistant. 
The  engine  was  the  steamer  which  was 
awarded  first  prize  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  and 


had  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $5000.  It 
was  shipped  to  San  Francisco  over  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad  and  from  the 
latter  city  brought  on  to  Astoria  on  the 
steamer  ANCON  by  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company.  This  service  was 
rendered  the  city  of  Astoria  gratuitous¬ 
ly  by  that  company.  The  engine  was 
landed  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street 
September  28,  1877  and  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  as  it  was  a 
beautiful  piece  of  machinery. 

As  no  agreement  could  be  reached  by 
the  city  council  as  to  which  company 
should  be  granted  the  care  and  use  of 
the  new  engine,  the  Astoria  #1  and 
Rescue  #  tossed  a  coin.  The  matter  was 
settled  when  Rescue  was  the  winner. 

As  an  example  of  the  dedicated  life  of 
our  past  and  present  heroes  of  the 
Astoria  Fire  Department,  I  have 
chosen  one  who  served  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  his  life  in  the  office  of  Chief 


Chief  Foster  with  sons  Charles  Jr.,  and  Tom. 
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Engineer  of  the  Department,  Charles 
Edward  “Ed”  Foster,  whose  entire  life 
from  age  fourteen  was  dedicated  to  fire 
fighting  and  protection  for  the  city  he 
loved,  Astoria,  Oregon. 

Charles  Edward  Foster  was  born  in 
Portland,  Oregon  October  6,  1869  and 
came  to  this  city  with  his  family  in  1877. 
He  attended  Shively  School  and  at  the 
tender  age  of  14  he  joined  the  Junior 
Engine  Tender  Company.  He  served  as 
foreman  of  the  Junior  Company  until 
1888  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
Rescue  Engine  Company.  In  1893  at  age 
24  he  was  elected  chief  engineer  of  the 
company  for  the  first  time  and  served 
until  1895. 

Foster,  called  Eddie  by  his  family, 
was  a  “go-getter”  from  his  youth  and 
will  be  remembered  by  “old  timers”  as 
being  involved  in  many  civic  projects 
about  the  state,  county  and  city.  He 
studied  and  became  a  Notary  Public  in 
1891  and  that  year  joined  the  Young 
Men’s  Institute  #106  and  became  its 
president  in  1897.  During  these  early 
years  as  chief  he  was  re-elected  in  the 
years  1894  and  1895.  Ed  Foster  was 
listed  as  supervisor  of  Astoria  Road 
District  in  1900.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  and  the 
Young  Peoples  Club  and  at  a  church 
social  he  met  Margaret  Gilmore,  his 
future  wife. 

The  Gilmore  family  members  were 
long  established  Astorians  but  their 
history  extended  to  early  days  English 
royalty.  Cornelius  Gilmore  married 
Bertha  Ferry,  the  youngest  of  the  six 
daughters  of  James  Ferry,  pioneer 
from  Nebraska.  James  Ferry  was  well- 
known  in  this  community  and  has  left 
his  mark  for  all  to  see  in  Astoria.  He 
was  a  stone  mason  and  constructed 
many  of  the  bulkhead  walls  that  hold 
back  the  hillsides  of  our  town.  A  quick 
turn  about  the  city  reveals  Ferry’s 
work;  the  wall  around  the  reservoir 
above  town  and  the  old  reservoir  site  at 


16th  and  Irving  (Szender’s  Apt.  lot),  the 
front  wall  of  original  Astoria  High 
School  (Clatsop  Community  College), 
the  North  wall  of  the  Bugas  propertry 
at  16th  and  Irving,  the  long  bulkhead 
wall  which  extends  in  front  of  the  old 
houses  of  Staples  (Meyers),  O’Brien 
(Kuel’s),  Smith  (Knutsen’s),  Hope 
(Honl)  on  Jerome  between  14th  and 
12th,  the  wall  in  front  of  the  Benjamin 
Young  house  (Swanson’s)  in  Upper- 
town.  The  stone  work  is  easily  recogniz¬ 
ed  by  the  unique  workmanship  of  Ferry 
and  his  employees.  The  Ferry  family 
home  was  the  big,  beautiful  historic 
home  at  16th  and  Grand  Avenue. 

Charles  Edward  Foster  and 
Margaret  Eleanor  Gilmore  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  St.  Mary’s  Church  by  the  Rev. 
Leopold  Dieleman  January  12,  1903. 
Margaret  was  the  eldest  of  Cornelius 
and  Bertha’s  five  daughters.  Mary 
Gilmore  Leahy,  Charlotte  Gilmore, 
Florence  Gilmore  LeGrand,  Genevieve 
Gilmore  Borsian  were  the  younger 
sisters. 

Charles  and  Margaret  Foster  had 
five  sons  having  lost  their  only 
daughter,  Jane,  in  infancy.  Charles  C. 
was  the  first  son,  followed  by  Thomas 
“Tom”,  Frances  “Frank”,  Edward 
“Ned”,  and  William  “Bill”. 

When  Ed  Foster  was  appointed  chief 
in  1904  the  department  was  well 
established  and  effective  as  a  paid 
department  since  1897.  The  #1  Hose 
House  was  located  on  the  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Commercial  Streets  and 
Hose  Company  #3  was  located  on 
Franklin  between  28th  and  29th. 

The  Chief  with  four  men,  the  drivers 
of  the  Chemical  and  hose  wagons  and 
the  engineer  of  the  chemical  were  on 
duty  constantly  while  the  remaining 
eleven  men  were  termed  “call”  or  ex¬ 
tra  men  and  were  employed  in  various 
capacities  during  the  day. 

At  this  time  the  Honorable  J.  W.  Sur- 
prenant  was  mayor  and  the  nine 
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members  of  the  city  council  were  also 
the  ex-officio  Fire  Commission. 

The  apparatus  in  use  consisted  of  1 
Champion  Chemical  Engine  (horse 
drawn)  with  double  60  gallon  tank,  2 
hose  wagons,  3  Hand  Hose  Reels,  5000 
feet  of  hose,  6  horses.  One  Silsby  Engine 
third  class  and  1  Amoskeag  Steam 
Engine,  second  class,  together  with  1 
Hayes  patent  third  class  truck  and 
equipment  kept  in  reserve. 

The  City  was  supplied  with  water 
through  a  gravity  system  with  a  service 
ranging  from  65,  the  lowest,  up  to  113 
pounds.  The  reservoir  was  situated  on  a 
hill  back  of  the  center  of  town  (present 
location)  and  has  a  capacity  of  6,250,000 
gallons. 

The  year  1905  was  a  prosperous  year 
for  the  port  city  of  Astoria.  A  new  city 
hall  was  being  erected  facing  16th 
Street  across  from  the  imposing  St. 


Mary’s  Hospital  building,  and  promised 
to  be  a  modern,  classical  headquarters 
for  the  city’s  business  offices.  Now  it  is 
revised  as  The  Heritage  Center  and 
Museum. 

Chief  Foster  had  actually  begun  his 
long  career  of  fire  fighter  21  years 
before  his  election  in  1904  as  chief 
engineer.  He  knew  the  city  well  and  its 
potential  for  succumbing  to  the  fire 
threat.  The  main  streets  of  the  town, 
wooden  planks  on  wooden  pilings  and 
buildings  structured  closely  together 
formed  an  open  draft  tunnel  beneath. 
Foster  approached  the  city  council  two 
or  three  times  during  his  years  in  of¬ 
fice,  requesting  plans  to  be  made  for 
filling  in  under  the  streets.  The  plans 
never  progressed  beyond  the  Council 
meetings.  Many  small  fires  were  quick¬ 
ly  extinguished  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Great  Fire  of  ’22  that  started  in  the 


Frank,  Ned  and  Bill  in  front  of  the  house  at  16th  and 
Commercial  streets. 
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center  of  town  and  gained  momentum 
through  the  air  tunnel  before  the  alarm 
was  received,  did  the  citizens  realize 
the  danger  under  which  they  were  liv¬ 
ing. 

Astoria  expanded  toward  the  east  and 
down  around  Smith  Point  to  the  west 
and  many  professional  and  business 
buildings  sprang  up.  Chief  Foster  and 
his  men  kept  a  close  watch  on  construc¬ 
tion.  At  the  Foster  home  at  16th  and 
Commercial  Margaret  was  busy  caring 
for  the  family  of  boys.  It  was  1914  and 
World  War  I  began.  Chief  Foster  won 
over  the  opposition  of  Mayor  Gray 
that  year  and  placed  a  new  LaFrance 
fire  truck  in  the  department  garage. 

All  the  years  were  not  prosperous  and 
peaceful,  however,  and  Astoria  had  a 
few  dark  years  in  the  twenties  when 
outside  influence  brought  strife  and 
bigotry.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  invaded 
Oregon  in  1922  and  carried  the 
November  election  in  many  of  our  cities 
including  Astoria.  A  Klan  advocate, 
Lem  A.  Dever  was  sent  to  set  up  a 
short-lived  newspaper,  THE 
WESTERNER,  which  blasted 
Catholics,  Jews  and  the  Chinese 
citizens  of  this  city.  The  Daily  Astoria- 
Budget  of  Nov.  6,  1922  carried  a  three 
column  front  page  editorial  exposing 
the  stranger  and  his  paper. 

A  foothold  had  been  gained  by  the 
Klan  and  the  election  that  November  of 
1922  caused  the  removal  of  all  Catholic 
and  Jewish  office  holders  and  Chief 
Foster  was  replaced  by  Chief  Bussing. 
One  month  later  the  disastrous  fire  of 
December  22,  1922  destroyed  the  com- 
merical  area  of  Astoria  and  with  it 
many  businesses  to  which  the  com¬ 
munity  owed  its  progress. 

Chief  Foster’s  replacement  was  an¬ 
nounced  January  1, 1923  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  eight  of  the  men  who  had  work¬ 
ed  alongside  with  him  resigned  in  pro¬ 
test.  “We  the  undersigned  members  of 
the  Astoria  Fire  Department  respect- 


Chief  Foster  with  son  Bill  and  grandson 
Michael. 


fully  resign,  effective  with  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Chief  Foster.” 

The  Klan  element  left  our  city  and 
our  state  after  the  terms  of  office  ex¬ 
pired.  Many  of  the  men  and  women  who 
had  been  fired  for  religous  beliefs  were 
reinstated  and  among  them  Ed  Foster 
was  returned  as  fire  chief  in  1926  to 
serve  out  the  ensuing  years  until  his 
retirement  in  1943.  In  1926  he  was  also 
elected  vice  president  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  four  years  of  his  early  retire¬ 
ment  he  was  never  idle  but  was  busy 
with  other  positions.  He  was  appointed 
District  Manager  of  the  Automatic  Fire 
Extinquisher  Company  in  1924  and 
named  City  Plumbing  and  Electrical 
Inspector  in  1926.  He  retained  this  posi¬ 
tion  along  with  Chief  Engineer  and  in 
1930  was  named  President  of  the  Nor¬ 
thwest  Section  of  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Electrical  Inspectors,  a  for¬ 
midable  title  indeed.  At  the  Pacific 
Coast  Fire  Chiefs  Convention  in  1930 
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Bill  and  Margaret  Foster,  1938. 


Margaret  Foster  with  grandson 
Michael. 


Foster  was  given  the  honor  of  State 
Assistant  Fire  Marshall. 

After  his  final  retirement,  during  a 
special  ceremony  in  Salem,  Oregon,  he 
was  presented  with  the  supreme  Fire 
Chief  award,  BADGE  #1  on  February 
25, 1933.  Charles  Edward  Foster  lived  to 
the  age  of  79  with  the  title  of  “Chief”  as 
much  a  part  of  his  name  as  Ed  Foster. 
Margaret  lived  on  after  him  for  a  few 
years  and  reached  the  age  of  82. 

Charles  Edward  Foster’s  sons  grew 
to  manhood  in  Astoria  before  choosing 
other  careers  elsewhere  except  for  the 
youngest  Bill,  the  only  one  of  the  five 
who  did  not  spend  time  “on  the  job  with 
Dad  at  the  Fire  Station.” 

Charles  C.  Foster,  the  eldest  son 
graduated  from  Astoria  High  School 
and  joined  the  fire  department  squad. 
In  later  years  Charlie  owned  and 
operated  a  taxi  service  in  Astoria.  He 
and  his  wife,  Patricia,  had  one 
daughter.  Charlie  later  moved  to  Salt 
Lake  City  where  he  died  in  1967. 

Thomas  Foster  also  worked  in  the 
fire  department  after  high  school.  He  is 
remembered  by  classmates  as  a  fine 
athlete  and  “the  life  of  the  party.”  He, 
like  his  father,  was  a  fireman  all  of  his 
life,  first  in  Astoria,  then  in  Umatilla, 
Oregon.  He  married  Annette  Wilson 
and  their  one  child,  Tom  Jr.  grew  up 
away  from  Astoria. 

Francis  Foster  finished  high  school  in 
Astoria  and  went  to  Mt.  Angel  to  study 
for  the  priesthood.  He  was  ordained 
May,  1937  by  Archbishop  Edward  D. 
Howard.  Frank  spent  his  summers  as  a 
fireman  working  with  his  father  while 
he  pursued  his  seminary  studies.  He  is 
a  parish  priest  in  St.  Hedwig,  Texas  and 
is  the  last  remaining  child  of  Charles 
and  Margaret  Foster. 

Edward  Joseph  Foster  (Ned)  born  in 
Astoria  September  27,  1912  was 

graduated  from  Star  of  the  Sea  High 
School  and  then  employed  as  a  member 
of  the  Astoria  Fire  Department  of 
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which  his  father  was  chief.  Ned  was 
known  throughout  the  county  and 
Southwest  Washington  for  his  beautiful 
Irish  tenor  voice.  He  appeared  at  in¬ 
numerable  civic  gatherings  and  was 
ever  ready  to  sing  out  for  family  and 
friends.  Edward  and  Cecelia  Shea, 
daughter  of  Postmaster  and  Mrs. 
Patrick  Shea  were  married  in  1931. 
They  lost  an  infant  daughter  in  1932. 
Their  second  daughter,  Joan  Marie, 
was  born  in  1935  and  when  only  one 
month  old  lost  her  young  father,  Ned. 
Edward  Foster  died  at  age  22  after  bat¬ 
tling  pneumonia  for  shortly  more  than  a 
week. 

William  Michael  Foster  the  youngest 
son  of  Chief  C.E.  and  Margaret  Foster 
spent  his  entire  life  in  the  Astoria  area. 
He  graduated  from  Astoria  High  where 
he  had  been  a  member  of  Coach  John 
Warren’s  famous  basketball  team. 


After  high  school  he  operated  a 
Richfield  service  station  and  while  thus 
employed  married  his  girlfriend  of  high 
school  years,  Margaret  Carlson. 
Margaret  was  one  of  the  ten  children  of 
Victor  and  Verna  Carlson  of  Astoria. 
Mr.  Carlson  had  suffered  an  injury 
while  employed  at  Astoria  Boiler  Works 
and  had  set  up  his  own  business  in  part¬ 
nership  called  Carlson  and  Rogers 
Company.  Eight  of  their  ten  children 
grew  to  adulthood  and  were:  Roy, 
Agda,  Elsie,  Sadie,  Ruth  and  the  twins, 
Margaret  and  Helen  and  younger 
brother  Kenneth.  Their  mother,  Ver¬ 
na.  lived  until  her  eightieth  year  and 
was  a  beloved  figure  in  the  area. 

Bill  Foster  can  be  remembered  as  the 
friendly  patron  of  Clarx  Confectionary 
for  many  years  and  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life  as  the  manager  of  the  county  tax 
office.  He  held  the  position  as  treasurer 


Chief  Foster  at  the  open  house  held  by  the  Astoria 
Telephone  Co.  in  1932.  he  is  2nd  from  left. 
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of  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
for  a  number  of  years  and  was  a  most 
active  member  of  that  young  society. 
Since  Bill’s  family  were  the  unbroken 
line  of  Fosters  to  live  in  Astoria  we  have 
chosen  to  follow  the  family  to  the  pre¬ 
sent. 

Bill  and  Margaret  were  married  on 
May  29th,  1938  and  their  happy  mar¬ 
riage  was  endowed  with  two  children, 
Michael  William  and  Susan  Ann  Foster. 

Both  brother  and  sister  graduated 
from  Astoria  High  School  and 
Willamette  University.  Michael  con¬ 
tinued  on  for  his  master’s  at  University 
of  Oregon  and  returned  to  teach  history 
as  Astoria  High  School.  During  his 
teaching  years  he  took  a  four  year 
leave  and  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Embassy  School  at  Kabul,  Afghanistan 
teaching  children  of  the  Embassy  staff. 
While  in  the  Middle  East,  Michael 


began  the  collecting  of  art  pieces  which 
led  to  his  fabulous  collection  which 
adorns  his  home  on  Irving  Avenue,  a 
beautiful,  inviting  showplace,  a 
museum  of  splendor.  The  house  is 
historic  having  been  built  in  1890  by 
Clifton  R.  Thomson.  Michael  owns  and 
operated  Michaels  Antiques,  a  promi¬ 
nent  shop  on  Marine  Drive. 

Like  his  father  and  grandfather 
before  him,  Michael  is  seriously  and 
deeply  involved  in  state  and  local  ac¬ 
tivities  and  we  believe  his  involvement 
must  be  some  sort  of  record  as  can  be 
seen:  His  first  position  is  as  teacher  of 
humanities  and  librarian  at  Astoria 
High  School.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Maritime  Museum  and  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society  (present  president). 
He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Atiyeh 
to  the  Oregon  Arts  Commission,  the 
University  of  Oregon  Museum  Council 


The  Astoria  high  school  basketball  team  of  1933.  Left  to 
right,  front  row  -  Johnnie  Ross,  manager,  Harold 
Wright,  Pern  Averill,  Tom  Orwick,  and  Lee  Canessa. 
Second  row  -  Coach  John  Warren,  Bill  Foster,  Tom 
Hayashi,  Ted  Sarpola,  John  Wilson,  and  Bob  Anet. 
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Board,  he  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Little  Ballet  Theatre,  Community 
Concert  Board  Member,  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Astoria  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  member  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Heritage  Association,  the  Ed  and 
Eda  Ross  Trust  Board  and  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Fort  Clatsop 
Historical  Association.  A  true  civil  ser¬ 
vant  with  an  outstanding  service 
record. 

Susan  Ann  Foster  Mariani  followed 
her  brother  in  the  teaching  profession. 
Upon  graduating  from  Willamette 
University,  Susan  joined  the  Peace 
Corps  and  was  sent  as  an  English 
teacher  to  Turkey.  She  taught  two 
years  then  joined  the  staff  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Ankara,  Turkey.  During  her 
tour  of  duty  in  Turkey  she  took  time  to 
travel  extensively  about  the  country 
and  to  visit  Michael  in  Kabul. 

Susan  became  interested  in  the 
Montessori  Method  of  teaching  and 
chose  to  study  in  Italy.  After  com¬ 
pleting  her  training  she  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  teaching  in  Bergamo,  Italy.  Here 
Susan  and  Angelo  Mariani  met  and 
“fell  in  love.”  Susan  and  Angelo  came 
home  to  Astoria  for  the  lovely  garden 
wedding  held  at  the  Foster  home  on  8th 
Street  (also  a  historic  home  built  by 
John  Hobson). 

Now  in  Bergamo,  Susan  and  Angelo 
with  young  son  William  Guiseppi 
Michael  Mariani,  age  8  years  who  bears 
the  names  of  two  grandfathers  and  his 
uncle,  they  enjoy  the  visits  of  Grandma 
Margaret  Foster  and  Uncle  Michael. 

Michael  recalls  with  nostalgia  how 
often  his  grandfather,  Chief  Foster, 
would  take  him  along  to  the  fire  station 
on  many  a  visit.  One  day  with  three 
year  old  Michael  a  willing  student, 
Grandfather  lifted  him  onto  the  fire 
pole  and  sent  him  spinning  down  to  the 
floor  below.  When  an  observer  wanted 
to  show  Michael  how  to  hang  on  Grand¬ 
father  bellowed,  “He  knows  what  to  do, 
he’s  a  Foster!  ”  And  he  did. 


Fr.  F rank  Foster 


Michael  Foster,  age  6 


A  NIGHT  TO  REMEMBER 


by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 


It  was  December  8,  1922.  The  city  of 
Astoria,  Oregon  lay  slumbering.  The 
night  was  clear  and  cold  with  a  promise 
of  snowfall  in  the  early  hours  of  morn¬ 
ing.  Mr.  C.C.  Pelton,  an  automobile 
salesman  from  Vancouver, 
Washington,  had  checked  into  the 
modern  Weinhard-Astoria  Hotel  hours 
earlier  and  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  a 
weary  traveler.  He  was  aroused  by  the 
noise  of  pounding  on  the  door  of  his 
room  and  quickly  opened  to  find  a 
policeman  and  a  Chinese  hotel 
employee  who  bid  him  dress  with  haste 
and  vacate  the  hotel  as  fire  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  building.  In  Mr.  Pelton’s 
own  words  we  learn : 

“I  was  awakened  about  3:30  o’clock 
by  a  heavy  pounding  on  my  door  and  I 
dressed  immediately  and  went 
downstairs,”  said  Pelton.  “People  from 
the  hotel  and  from  lodging  houses  and 
hotels  in  surrounding  buildings  were 
pouring  into  the  street.  In  the  Weinhard 
there  was  little  confusion.  A  policeman 


and  a  hotel  attendant  went  to  every 
room  in  the  hotel  when  it  was  realized 
that  the  structure  was  doomed, 
awakened  the  guests  and  aided  them  in 
leaving  the  building.  Later  they  went 
through  every  room  to  make  sure  that 
no  one  had  been  overlooked.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  they  were  unable  to  awaken  the 
sleepers  and  broke  down  the  doors.  It 
was  approximately  an  hour  after  I  was 
awakened  that  I  saw  the  hotel  go  up  in 
flames.  Many  of  the  other  hotels  and 
lodging  houses  however,  did  not  have 
the  warning  of  the  Weinhard  and  guests 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.” 

“When  I  came  out  onto  the  street  at 
3:30  o’clock  two  entire  blocks  had 
already  been  consumed  and  the  fire 
was  spreading  rapidly.  Firemen  were 
battling  hopelessly.  Men,  women  and 
children  crowded  the  streets  close  to 
the  flames,  watching  their  property  and 
belongings  go  up  in  smoke  and  unable 
to  lift  a  hand,  hindering  rather  than 
aiding  the  work  of  the  fire  fighters.  Ar- 


tides  were  removed  hurriedly  from 
building  to  points  a  block  or  so  away, 
only  to  be  moved  still  further  as  the 
flames  advanced.  Sparks  from  the  bur¬ 
ning  structures  carried  the  fire  several 
blocks  at  a  time  and  those  at  work  at¬ 
tempting  to  save  goods  from  the 
buildings  were  frequently  attacked 
from  behind  and  forced  to  abandon 
their  work.  By  7  o’clock,  just  after  dawn 
had  broken  about  18  blocks  had  been 
razed.” 

“With  a  number  of  others  I  attempted 
to  save  the  stock  of  a  music  store 
which  when  I  first  got  out  into  the 
street,  seemed  far  away  from  the  path 
of  the  flames.  We  moved  about  30 
phonographs  out  of  the  building  and  a 
block  away.  A  little  while  later  we  were 
forced  to  carry  the  phonographs  a  block 
further  and  when  shortly  afterward  we 
tried  to  take  them  still  further  to  safety 
we  found  that  we  were  being  cut  off  by 
flames  which  had  started  behind  us, 
and  so,  finally  after  all  our  work  we  had 
to  leave  the  instruments  to  the  flames. 
This  is  just  an  illustration  of  how  rapid¬ 
ly  the  flames  spread  and  of  how  futile 
many  of  the  attempts  to  save  property 
were.” 

“When  morning  came  the  people 
were  without  food  for  breakfast,  in  the 
burning  area  and  mothers  with  crying 
children  who  were  seeking  refuge  made 
a  pitiful  sight.  I  picked  up  a  box  of 


graham  crackers  which  had  in  some 
way  lodged  in  a  pile  of  debris  and  open¬ 
ed  it  when  I  saw  a  couple  of  youngsters 
eyeing  the  box  with  hopeful  eyes.  I  toss¬ 
ed  it  over  to  them  and  thus  provided 
them  with  their  breakfast.  The  one  sur¬ 
prising  and  helpful  feature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  that  there  was  practically  no 
loss  of  life  from  the  fire.  (We  know  that 
Mr.  Norris  Staples  died  of  heart  failure 
while  endeavoring  to  save  autos  from 
his  agency).  This  seems  almost  pro¬ 
vidential  when  the  hour  at  which  the 
fire  broke  out  is  considered.  Adding  to 
the  horror  of  the  fire,  the  electric 
lighting  system  was  burned  out  and  oc¬ 
casional  heavy  explosions  of  gasoline 
occurred  as  fire  reached  garages  and 
filling  stations.” 

Mr.  Pelton  left  Astoria  for  Portland  in 
his  automobile  Friday  afternoon 
December  8th  the  day  of  the  fire.  He 
reported  heavy  snow  on  the  Columbia 
River  Highway.  He  drove  to  the  offices 
of  the  TELEGRAM  and  related  his 
story.  He  emphasized  the  need  of  the 
Astoria  people  for  relief,  but  urged  that 
no  one  go  down  there  unless  he  plans  to 
be  some  definite  service,  for  additional 
people  pouring  into  the  town  will  only 
aggravate,  rather  than  aid,  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Estimates  range  from  $12,000,000 
to  $20,000,000  as  the  loss  of  33  city 
business  houses  in  the  24  blocks  in  the 
Astoria  business  district  were  razed. 


EARLY  FINNISH  SETTLERS  IN  SEASIDE 


The  sinking  of  the  Titanic  on  April  14, 
1912  made  an  enormous  impact  on  the 
world.  It  was  headlined  as  the  greatest 
marine  disaster  in  times  of  peace.  Upon 
hearing  of  the  tragedy,  young  Maria 
Nyblom  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
drowning  of  her  Finnish  friend,  Mrs. 
Victor  Rosblom  and  her  two  children. 
Mr.  Rosblom,  immigrating  to  Seaside 
earlier  had  escaped  the  catastrophic 
accident.  Less  than  one  year  earlier, 
Maria  had  also  traveled  the  same  route 
on  her  voyage  to  the  new  country  of 
America. 


Frank  Justen 


Born  in  Rauma,  Finland  on  June  28, 
1895,  Maria  (Mary)  Elvira  was  one  of 
five  children  born  to  Josef  Nyblom  and 
Lovisa  Lindahl  Nyblom.  There  in  the 
small  seaport  town  of  Rauma,  the  men 
had  two  major  career  choices  in  life  - 
that  as  sharecroppers  working  the  land, 
or  as  mariners  sailing  the  seas.  Mary’s 
father,  a  seaman  on  a  sailing  schooner 
was  gone  for  three  years  at  a  time.  On 
one  voyage  he  traveled  to  the  west 
coast  of  America,  seeing  for  the  first 
time  the  new  world  of  opportunity  and 
freedom.  After  his  experience  observ¬ 
ing  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  he  envi¬ 
sioned  a  better  future  for  his  son  and 
two  daughters.  Mary’s  oldest  brother, 
Josef,  immigrated  to  America  and 
drowned  working  on  a  dredge  in 
Willapa  Bay  in  1908  at  19  years  of  age. 
He  was  buried  in  South  Bend, 
Washington.  Mary’s  two  younger  sibl¬ 
ings,  Frans  and  Lydia,  remained  in 
Finland. 

Embarking  on  the  longest  journey  of 
her  life,  16  year  old  Maria  (Mary) 
Elvira  Nyblom  along  with  her  20  year 
old  sister,  Hilma  Lovisa,  set  sail  for 
America  from  Hanko,  a  small  Finnish 
seaport  located  southwest  of  Helsinki. 
From  Finland  they  sailed  to  England 
and  then  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
America. 

Arriving  at  Ellis  Island  near  New 
York  City  around  1911,  the  immigrants 
were  checked  for  contagious  diseases 
and  other  health  problems  and  im¬ 
munized  before  they  set  out  for  their 
new  destination.  Mary  and  Hilma  arriv¬ 
ed  in  America  just  before  the  quota 
system  for  immigrants  was  establish¬ 
ed.  The  two  sisters  traveled  across  the 
United  States  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad  bound  for  Portland,  Oregon 
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and  then  on  to  Seaside  stopping  at  tne 
John  Walhman  home. 

The  Wahlmans,  cousins  to  the 
Nybloms,  provided  a  temporary  place 
for  the  many  Rauma  immigrants  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Seaside  area.  It  was  here  the 
newcomers  rested  while  looking  for 
employment.  They  also  exchanged 
stories  of  their  journey  and  impressions 
of  their  new  location.  Mary  was  amused 
upon  seeing  other  travelers  chewing 
gum  on  the  train  as  that  pastime  was  as 
yet  unfamiliar  to  the  foreign  sisters. 

Mary  and  Hilma’s  voyage  had  been 
sponsored  by  John  Sunquist,  a  Swedish- 
Finn  who  was  one  of  the  original 
farmers  in  the  Seaside  area.  He  had 
sent  them  money  in  Finland  to  make 
the  voyage  and  they  worked  on  his  farm 
to  repay  their  debt  to  him.  When  this 
debt  was  repaid  in  full  they  got  a  job  in 
the  local  Seaside  laundry.  Both  sisters 
then  moved  to  Portland  and  got  a  job  in 
the  Portland  Irvington  District  as 
maids. 

Then  Mary  moved  to  Pendleton 
where  she  found  a  similar  job  with  a 
Finnish  family  there.  She  carefully  sav¬ 
ed  her  hard  earned  money  and  sent 
some  to  her  youngest  brother,  Frans,  in 
Rauma,  Finland  so  he  could  buy 
himself  a  bicycle.  While  she  was  in 
Pendleton,  Mary  learned  of  her 
mother’s  death  in  February  1914  and 
lost  all  interest  of  ever  returning  there. 
Longing  to  return  to  a  Finnish  com¬ 
munity,  Mary  moved  to  Ilwaco, 
Washington  to  be  nearer  her  sister, 
Hilma,  now  Mrs.  John  Ostman.  While  in 
Ilwaco,  Mary  engaged  a  domestic  job 
with  the  Howerton  family,  earlier 
pioneers  in  the  local  telephone  industry. 
The  Howertons  started  Telephone 
Utilities.  One  son,  Norman  Howerton 


by  Betty  Justen-Satterwhite 

was  the  president  and  general  manager 
until  it  was  formed  into  Pacific 
Telecom  and  then  sold  to  Pacific  Power 
and  Light.  Another  son,  Raymond,  was 
the  telegraph  key  operator. 

It  was  in  Ilwaco  that  Mary  met  Frank 
Wilhelm  Justen  who  was  employed  as  a 
construction  worker  building  the  North 
Jetty.  Frank  had  come  to  America 
from  Rauma,  Finland  on  December  3, 
1909  with  his  brother  John  Justen.  (A 
younger  brother,  Gustav,  also  came  to 
Seaside  in  1907  with  John  Ostman  but 
later  returned  to  Finland. ) 


The  brothers  first  lived  in  Hammond, 
Oregon  and  worked  on  the  South  Jetty 
around  1910  building  the  railroad  and 


Mary  Justen 
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later  supervising  the  placement  of  the 
massive  rocks  forming  the  jetty  wall. 
When  the  South  Jetty  was  completed 
they  moved  to  Ilwaco,  Washington  to 
work  on  the  North  Jetty.  The  crew  was 
in  constant  danger  of  being  swept  away 
gigantic  waves  that  crashed 
against  the  jetty.  However,  Frank  and 
John  felt  fortunate  to  find  a  good  steady 
job  with  the  government  earning  $40  a 
month. 

Frank  and  Mary  were  married  in  Il¬ 
waco  on  October  10,  1916.  The 

newlyweds  moved  to  Seaside  and 
bought  10  acres  and  a  small  farm  from 
the  Gustafson  family.  Two  sons  were 
born  to  Frank  and  Mary  Justen  —  Nor¬ 
man  William  on  September  19,  1917, 
and  Raymond  Frank  on  April  1,  1920. 
Wanting  to  give  her  boys  American 
names,  Mary  chose  her  employers’ 
sons,  the  Howerton  brothers,  as 
namesakes  for  her  own  children. 

Later  in  the  1930’s,  the  Justens  bought 
11  more  acres  of  adjoining  property 
from  Andrew  Honkanen.  In  1937  they 
built  a  new  house  on  the  property  near 


Wahanna  Road.  Mary  took  care  of  the 
children  and  manged  the  farm,  milked 
as  many  as  10  cows,  gathered  the  eggs 
and  fed  a  couple  of  pigs.  Each  day  the 
milk  was  taken  by  truck  in  5  and  10 
gallon  cans  to  the  creamery  in  Astoria, 
the  Lower  Columbia  Dairy  and  later  to 
Daly’s  Dairy  in  Seaside. 

Frank  worked  on  the  Seaside  pipeline 
which  furnished  water  to  the  city  of 
Seaside.  Later  he  was  employed  as  a 
timber  faller  for  many  different  com¬ 
panies  including  Crown  Willamette 
Company,  now  known  as  Crown  Zeller- 
bach.  Riding  the  caboose  of  the  log 
train  on  Sunday  evenings,  Frank  lived 
in  a  bunk  house  all  week,  returning 
home  on  Saturday  night.  Mary  and  her 
sons  would  drive  the  Maxwell  over  the 
planked  road  to  meet  her  husband.  On 
one  job,  the  train  left  from  a  siding  near 
Youngs  River  Falls  and  went  near  Sad¬ 
dle  Mountain.  Another  job  carried  the 
loggers  from  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Camp 
near  the  Warrenton  Reservoir  to  the 
Saddle  Mountain  area. 


Photo  of  F rank  Justen,  and  Carl  and  John  Ostman  2nd, 
3rd  and  4th  from  left,  working  on  the  jetty. 
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Harvesting  spruce  logs  for  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  was  an  important  defense  job  in  the 
North  Coast  area  during  World  War  I. 
Spruce  was  highly  prized  for  manufac¬ 
turing  airplanes  used  in  the  war.  The 
logging  camp  where  Frank  worked 
near  the  Cannon  Beach  Junction  was 
aptly  referred  to  as  the  Spruce  Divi¬ 
sion.  Frank  had  to  walk  four  miles  each 
day  between  Seaside  and  the  Cannon 
Beach  Junction  and  then  put  in  a  10 
hour  day  logging.  When  the  railroad 
was  completed  this  daily  8  mile  round- 
trip  was  a  much  easier  commute. 

Many  immigrants  from  Finland  settl¬ 
ed  in  southeast  Seaside  in  the  early 
1900’s.  John  Sundquist,  a  Swedish-Finn, 
gave  his  name  to  the  Sundquist  Road  — 
the  access  road  for  this  area.  Sundquist 
had  a  dairy  with  bottle  delivery  to 
Seaside.  Another  early  Seaside  dairy 
farmer  was  John  Ostman.  He  married 
Hilma  Nyblom  on  November  1,  1913, 
and  they  raised  chicken's  and  grew 
fields  of  lettuce  in  the  summer  to  be 
delivered  to  the  local  restaurants  and 
grocery  stores.  They  had  two 
daughters,  Clara  Linnea,  born  on 
August  26,  1914  and  Eva  Louise  born  on 
April  9, 1921. 

Other  people  in  this  Finnish  group 
were  loggers  and  craftsmen  and  farm¬ 
ing  was  a  sideline  to  supplement  their 
income.  Some  of  the  immigrants  in¬ 
clude  the  families  of  Wahlman,  Kari, 
Honkanen,  Mannila,  Hanson,  Salvon, 
Hensala,  Ross,  Niemi,  Helstrom,  Alto, 
Salmeen,  and  Salo.  Further  out  of  the 
city  limits,  settled  on  small  farms 
throughout  the  southeast  area  included 
the  families  of  Andy  Lassila,  Frank 
Justen,  John  Ostman,  Paul  Lampi, 
Waino  Lampi.  Reuben  Lassila,  Rautio, 
Silver,  Carl  Ostman, and  Palmrose. 
Across  the  road  from  the  Justen  farm 
lived  the  Swedish  family  of  Ben  Olson,  a 
prominent  logger  who  still  has  many 
descendants  living  in  the  area. 

Although  much  of  the  time  was  spent 


Mary  Justen  and  Fanny  Simmula 
Ostman. 

working  long  hard  hours,  these  Finnish 
families  were  a  very  social  group.  Pic¬ 
nics  on  the  beach  were  a  favorite  activi¬ 
ty.  The  Justen  family  were  nature 
lovers  and  enjoyed  hiking  and  outdoor 
life.  Over  the  fourth  of  July  the  families 
dressed  up  and  went  to  the  beach  for  a 
picnic  and  later  viewed  the  fireworks. 
Thanksgiving  was  a  new  holiday  for 
this  Finnish  community.  The  Justens 
spent  Christmas  with  the  Ostmans 
alternating  houses  for  the  annual 
celebration. 

During  cranberry  season  many  Fin¬ 
nish  families  went  to  the  cranberry 
bogs  to  pick  the  berries.  Of  course 
every  Finnish  family  had  their  own 
sauna  and  sauna  night  was  a  popular 
pastime.  “Finn  Hall”  was  a  lively 
gathering  place  for  these  Finnish 
families.  Frank  played  his  accordian 
for  the  local  dances  held  on  Avenue  F 
one  block  east  of  Lincoln  Street.  Even 
the  children  attended  the  festivities. 
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L  to  R:  Mary  Justen,  Tilda  Palmquist 
and  Hilma  Ostman. 


Mary  and  Frank  Justen. 


After  Finn  Hall  was  abandoned,  Ray 
and  Norm  used  to  play  basketball  there 
with  the  other  local  boys. 

Living  next  door  to  “Finn  Hall”  was 
Hugo  Hanson  (Finnish  name  —  Hugo 
Uusitallo).  He  was  Frank’s  second 
cousin  and  had  three  children  in  Elsie, 
now  deceased;  Erma,  living  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  Washington;  and  Ernest,  also 
deceased. 

Hugo  worked  for  the  Lighthouse  Ser¬ 
vice  and  while  living  in  Seaside  he  was 
stationed  at  the  Tillamook  Rock 
Lighthouse  appropriately  nicknamed 
the  “Terrible  Tilly”.  During  the  famous 
storm  of  October  21,  1934  Hugo  told  of 
rocks  thrown  by  the  tempestuous  ocean 
through  the  light  134  feet  above  sea 
level.  With  the  lens  prisms  shattered  an 
emergency  lamp  was  installed  and  the 
men  worked  24  hours  around  the  clock 
erecting  protective  panels  to  hold  back 
the  sea.  Water  poured  into  the 
lighthouse  and  washed  away  the  phone 
lines.  No  communications  were 
available  until  Assistant  Lighthouse 
Keeper  Jenkins  built  a  radio  receiver 
and  transmitter  from  scrounged  parts 
lying  around  the  Lighthouse  and  con¬ 
tacted  a  ‘Ham”  radio  operator  in  Port¬ 
land.  The  ocean  was  so  rough  that  the 
resupply  ship  couldn’t  get  supplies  to 
the  lighthouse  until  weeks  later. 
Needless  to  say  food  supplies  were  very 
scarce  for  quite  awhile.  The  ensuing 
damage  amounted  to  more  than  $12,000 
and  took  months  to  finish.  During  calm 
days,  the  lighthouse  keepers  would  land 
their  small  boat  in  the  cove  at  Seaside 
and  buy  extra  personal  supplies  for 
themselves. 

When  World  War  II  began,  Frank  was 
employed  as  a  carpenter  at  Fort 
Stevens  building  gun  emplacements. 
By  this  time  his  two  sons  were  grown 
and  also  became  involved  in  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.  Norman  was  a  Sergeant  in  the  Ar¬ 
my  Air  Corps  and  worked  as  an  aircraft 
mechanic  with  overseas  service  time 
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on  Saipan  in  the  South  Pacific  War 
Zone.  Raymond  was  drafted  in  the  Ar¬ 
my  in  October  of  1941  and  discharged  in 
January  1946.  Serving  on  the  California 
Coast  as  a  radar  operator,  he  then 
transferred  to  General  George  Patton’s 
Third  Army.  As  a  squad  leader  in  the 
97th  Infantry  Division,  Ray  fought  in  a 
Battle  for  the  Rhine  River,  Ruhr,  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  occupation  duty  in 
Japan. 

On  August  31,  1958,  just  one  day 
before  his  70th  birthday,  Frank  died 
and  is  now  buried  at  Ocean  View 
Cemetery  in  Warrenton,  Oregon.  Aside 
from  his  American  family,  he  had  two 
brothers  survive  him  in  Finland. 
Kustaa  Adolf  Justen  had  three 
children;  Mirja,  Leila,  and  Pentti  and 
six  grandchildren.  His  brother  Johan 
Erland  Justen  had  no  children. 

After  Frank  died,  Mary  sold  the  cows 
immediately  and  then  a  few  months 
later  she  sold  the  farm  and  moved  to 
South  Lincoln  Street  in  Seaside.  Mary 
died  on  April  6,  1972.  Her  four  brothers 
and  sisters  predeceased  her.  Josef  and 
Frans  never  married.  Hilma’s  oldest 


daughter  Clara,  now  Mrs.  Clinton 
Kemhus,  is  still  living  in  Seaside  on  her 
parents’  acreage.  She  has  four 
children;  Lynn,  Kay  (Mrs.  Terence 
Lynch),  John,  and  Mary  (Mrs.  John 
Fryling);  and  five  grandchildren. 
Hilma’s  youngest  daughter  Eva,  (Mrs. 
Vince  Pincetich),  lives  in  California 
and  has  two  children,  Joseph  and 
Maria.  Mary’s  youngest  sister  Lydia 
Kalen  remained  in  Finland  and  had  two 
children,  Paavo  and  Soile.  Lydia  had 
six  grandchildren. 

Frank  and  Mary’s  oldest  son,  Nor¬ 
man  began  working  for  the  U.S. 
Government  in  March  1941  in  the  North 
Pacific  Division  preparing  travel 
orders  and  auditing  travel  claims. 
After  an  almost  four  year  tour  as  an  air¬ 
craft  mechanic  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Corps,  Norman  returned  to  Portland  as 
a  Travel  Clerk  and  soon  afterwards  was 
promoted  to  the  Chief  Clerk  in  the 
Engineering  Division  where  he  super¬ 
vised  the  steno  pool  and  timekeeping. 
In  the  Portland  Corps  of  Engineer 
District  he  maintained  cost  control  and 
budget  data  for  the  Real  Estate  Divi- 


T he  Justen  family’s  Maxwell.  Left  to  right  are  Clara 
Ostman,  Norman  Justen,  Raymond  Justen,  and  Eva 
Ostman. 
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Norman  and  Raymond  Justen,  sons  of 
Frank  and  Mary  Justen. 


sion.  In  1950  he  became  the  Purchasing 
Agent  for  the  Lumber  Branch  responsi¬ 
ble  for  four  buyers  of  lumber,  piling, 
plywood,  and  related  wood  products.  In 
1962,  Norman  became  the  Small 
Business  Advisor  and  Business  Analyst 
for  the  Portland  Corps  of  Engineer  Ex¬ 
ecutive  and  Supply  and  later  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Services. 

Norman  married  Juanita  Winsler  at 
the  Pendleton  Air  Base  on  February  9, 
1943.  They  have  one  daughter,  Linda, 
now  Mrs.  Gregory  South. 

Raymond,  the  Justens’  youngest  son 
married  Bessie  Bartoldus  on  August  1, 
1947  in  the  First  Christian  Church  in 
Seaside.  While  living  in  Seaside,  Ray 
was  a  lineman  for  Pacific  Power  and 
Light  Company.  Twin  daughters  were 
born  to  them  on  September  7,  1951.  In 
1952  Ray  and  family  moved  to  Walluski 
where  he  started  building  his  present 
home  on  the  land  they  bought  from  the 
Bartoldus  family.  In  Astoria,  Ray 
worked  for  Astoria  Marine  Construc¬ 
tion  doing  electrical  repair  of  ships  at 
Tongue  Point  for  the  Navy  and  also 
building  five  new  minesweepers  for  the 
Navy  during  the  Korean  War.  Then 
came  work  in  local  electrical  shops 
followed  by  the  job  as  Civilian  Electri¬ 
cian  for  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Tongue  Point 
from  1957  to  1961.  Ray  worked  from 
1961-1966  at  the  Beaver  Army  Terminal 
in  Clatskanie  and  from  1967  until  his 
retirement  in  1980  he  worked 
throughout  the  Northwestern  United 
States  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Frank  and  Mary  Justen  have  eight 
great  grandchildren  living  in  Oregon. 
They  are  Kimberly  and  Kristina  South, 
daughters  of  Greg  and  Linda  South  of 
Portland;  Justen,  Paul,  and  Scott 
Rainey,  sons  of  Alex  and  Helen  Rainey 
of  Knappa;  and  James,  Melissa,  and 
William  Satterwhite,  children  of  Frank 
and  Betty  Satterwhite  of  Astoria. 


Photo  of  Frank  Justen  (right  )  with 
friend. 
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Alta  Christians  Weir,  a  native  Astorian, 
and  the  author  of  “From  Queens  to 
Clatsop’’,  was  once  president  of  the 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  but 
now  lives  in  Trail,  B.C.  She  was  also  the 
author  of  “A  History  of  the  Christians 
Family  in  Clatsop  County’’  which 
appeared  in  Cumtux  in  the  spring  of 
1984. 


FROM  QUEENS  TO  CLATSOP 

by  Alta  Christians  Weir 


Our  great  grandfather,  Frederick 
Fricke  and  our  great  grandmother 
Johanna  Walter  were  both  born  in 
Dassel,  Germany,  Hanover  Province  in 
1830.  Sometime  in  great  grandfather’s 
late  teens  or  early  twenties  he 
emigrated  to  Scotland  where  he  worked 
in  the  shipyards  on  the  River  Clyde. 

About  1855  he  returned  to  Dassel  and 
shortly  thereafter  married  his 
childhood  sweetheart,  Johanna  Walter. 
In  July  of  1858,  a  daughter,  Dora,  our 
grandmother  was  born.  In  1860,  a  son 
Carl  was  born  and  in  1862  another  son 
August.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of 
August,  it  was  decided  to  leave  Ger¬ 
many  and  emigrate  to  the  United 
States.  They  came  to  Queens,  Astoria, 
Long  Island,  New  York  (Archie 
Bunker’s  neighborhood).  Just  why 
they  chose  this  area  I  do  not  know, 
possibly  some  friends  or  distant 
relatives  were  already  there.  It  was 


however,  a  genuine  German-Irish 
neighborhood. 

Our  great  grandfather  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  finding  work  as  a  carpenter  and 
as  he  had  learned  English  while  work¬ 
ing  on  the  River  Clyde  and  had  no 
trouble  with  the  language. 

The  family  were  strong  Lutherans  and 
found  their  religious  and  social  outlets 
through  the  church. 

In  1874  tragedy  struck  the  household 
when  great  grandfather  fell  from  a 
scaffolding  while  working  on  a  church 
steeple.  Today  I’m  sure  he  would  have 
regained  his  health  through  surgery 
and  modern  medicine,  but  at  that  time 
nothing  could  be  done  and  after  six 
months  he  passed  away. 

There  was  no  compensation,  no  in¬ 
surance  or  any  other  benefits.  It  was  up 
to  the  family  to  buckle  down  and  get 
along.  The  boys  found  jobs  at  the  near¬ 
by  grocery  and  butcher  shop,  while 
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August  Fricke. 


Dora  found  work  as  a  maid.  She  was  16 
years  of  age. 

Two  years  later  at  the  age  of  18  she 
read  in  a  newspaper  that  the  ever¬ 
growing  garment  industry  was  looking 
for  experienced  seamstresses  to  sew 
garments  in  their  homes.  The  already- 
cut  out  pieces  were  to  be  delivered  to 
the  homes  there  to  be  sewn  together, 
button  holes  made  and  buttons  put  on 
with  a  new  machine  which  had  recently 
been  perfected. 

Dora  immediately  applied  as  she  was 
an  able  seamstress  and  had  a  good  sew¬ 
ing  machine.  The  garments  she  was  to 
sew  were  men’s  overalls.  She  did  well 
—  so  well  in  fact  that  other  girls  in  the 
neighborhood  wanted  to  get  into  the 
same  kind  of  work.  She  told  them  that 
she  would  rent  a  vacant  building  near¬ 
by,  rent  more  machines  and  they  could 
work  for  her.  Now  she  really  was  in 
business.  Soon  after  she  was  able  to  buy 
the  building  and  convert  the  upstairs  to 


flats.  She  was  also  able  to  buy  the  fami¬ 
ly  home  where  the  upstairs  was  also 
rented  out. 

Our  great  grandfather’s  sister  had  a 
large  family  still  in  Germany.  As  the 
children  grew  up  they  began  to  think 
about  emigrating  to  America.  The  first 
to  come  went  directly  to  Philadelphia 
with  friends  and  then  on  to  Alameda, 
California  about  1878.  Here  she  met  and 
married  Martin  Foard.  Martin  Foard’s 
older  brother,  Lorenz  was  in  partner¬ 
ship  in  a  ship  chandlery  business  with  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Stokes. 

Astoria,  Oregon  was  beginning  to 
make  a  name  for  itself  as  a  busy 
seaport  and  it  was  decided  to  open  a 
branch  company  there  with  Martin 
Foard  as  manager. 

About  1880  another  niece  came,  this 
time  directly  to  the  cousins  in  New 
York.  After  showing  her  the  city  and 
Coney  Island  they  put  her  on  a  train 
bound  for  California,  then  by  coastwise 
steamer  to  Astoria  where  she  would 
join  her  sister  Mrs.  Foard.  At  this  time 
the  railroad  had  not  yet  reached  Port¬ 
land. 

In  1879  Fred  Alt  decided  to  leave  his 
home  near  Frankfort,  Germany  and 
come  to  New  York.  He  had  a  foster 
brother  living  in  Astoria,  Long  Island 
where  he  could  stay  until  he  found  work 
and  got  settled.  He  had  his 
journeyman’s  papers  in  interior 
decorating:  plastering,  mixing  his  own 
pigments  for  paint,  paperhanging, 
clothing,  wood  working,  lathe  work, 
gilting,  stenciling,  etc.  He  too  had  little 
trouble  finding  work  in  busy,  bustling 
New  York. 

In  order  to  get  acquainted  he  attend¬ 
ed  the  Lutheran  Church  and  there  met 
Dora  Fricke.  Fred  Alt  was  handsome 
and  witty.  He  enjoyed  life  and  a  good 
time.  He  was  attracted  to  the  hand¬ 
some,  business-like  Dora,  his  direct  op¬ 
posite.  She  too  was  attracted  to  his 
charm  and  soon  they  were  keeping 
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company. 

As  Dora  was  doing  so  well  in  the  gar¬ 
ment  industry,  she  was  in  no  hurry  to 
marry.  It  was  not  until  July  2,  1883  that 
the  couple  were  married.  A  few  days 
before,  they  had  attended  the  opening 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  a  memorable 
occasion. 

The  spring  before  the  marriage  two 
more  Hildebrand  cousins  arrived  from 
Germany  bound  for  Astoria,  Oregon  — 
Lilly  age  16  and  August  age  14.  After 
seeing  the  city,  the  new  bridge  and  Con¬ 
ey  Island,  they  too  left  for  Oregon  via 
California.  However,  this  time  their 
cousin,  August  Fricke,  decided  to  ac¬ 
company  them.  He  was  now  21  years  of 
age  and  could  help  them  with  the 
language. 

The  two  Augusts  felt  sure  they  could 
find  employment  through  their  brother- 
in-law  and  cousin-in-law,  Martin  Foard. 
Thus  the  first  member  of  the  Fricke 
family  had  come  to  Astoria,  Ore. 

Dora  continued  at  her  garment  work 
while  her  mother  kept  house  for  the 
family.  On  April  20, 1884  Victoria  Marie 
(Dolly)  was  born.  Great  grandmother 
now  had  a  baby  to  care  for  besides  her 
housework.  In  Dec.  1885  William  (Bill) 
was  born  and  again  great  grandmother 
cared  for  him,  while  Dora  continued  at 
the  overall  factory.  Meanwhile  Fred  Alt 
was  never  out  of  work  as  a  decorator 
and  the  couple  prospered. 

On  Nov.  1887,  Irene  Elizabeth,  my 
mother,  was  born  and  now  great  grand¬ 
mother  had  had  enough. 

Carl  Fricke,  intrigued  by  the  letters 
from  Oregon,  had  decided  to  join  his 
brother  and  cousins,  and  great  grand¬ 
mother  decided  to  come  along.  By  this 
time  the  railroad  had  reached  Portland 
so  there  was  no  longer  the  long  way 
around  via  California  and  steamer  to 
Astoria. 

With  the  departure  of  her  mother, 
Dora  had  to  give  up  her  business  and 
take  care  of  her  ever-growing  family. 


In  April  1890,  Carl  Alt  was  born  and 
Jan.  1893,  Frederick  William  Jr.  was 
born. 

Meanwhile,  in  Oregon  all  was  going 
well.  Martin  Foard  was  an  astute 
businessman  and  under  his  guidance 
Foard  and  Stokes’  Astoria  firm  was  a 
booming  affair,  with  more  than  one 
outlet  to  be  found  in  the  city.  Martin 
Foard  had  built  a  lovely  home  on  17th 
and  Grand  Avenue,  for  his  wife  and 
three  daughters. 

August  Fricke  had  passed  the  civil 
service  examination  and  was  postman 
for  the  Astoria  downtown  business 
district.  Carl  had  found  work  at  Clatsop 
Mill  and  he  and  his  mother  had  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  in  Alderbrook. 

August  Hildebrand  had  gone  to  work 
for  Foard  and  Stokes  and  soon  the 
potentials  in  this  young  mind  were 
recognized,  and  it  was  decided  to  send 
him  to  San  Francisco  to  business  col¬ 
lege  in  preparation  for  his  becoming  the 
bookkeeper  for  Foard  and  Stokes. 

Martin  Foard  was  a  native  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  his  wife  a  native  of  Germany. 
The  Foards  were  able  to  afford  a  trip  to 
Europe  to  visit  their  parents  and  to 
have  them  meet  their  family. 

In  1893  Chicago  was  celebrating  its 
World’s  Fair  and  it  would  be  in  full  sw¬ 
ing  that  summer.  The  Foards  decided 
to  attend  the  fair  then  go  on  to  New 
York  to  visit  Dora  and  Fred  Alt  who 
would  then  see  them  off  on  their  trip  to 
Europe.  My  mother  said  she  will 
always  remember  going  to  see  them  off 
and  how  impressed  she  was  with  the 
size  of  the  huge  ship  which  they  board¬ 
ed  to  take  them  across  the  Atlantic. 
Also  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen 
the  fairly  recently  erected  Statue  of 
Liberty.  Her  parents  had  attended  its 
dedication  in  1886. 

The  Foards  were  gone  through  the 
summer  months  and  returned  to  New 
York  in  late  August.  Before  leaving  for 
Europe  and  upon  his  return,  Martin 
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Foard  had  been  singing  the  praises  of 
Astoria  and  Oregon,  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  to  be  found  there.  He  urged 
them  to  consider  joining  all  the 
relatives  there.  His  glowing  stories 
were  too  much  for  Fred  Alt  and  he  final¬ 
ly  did  agree  to  accompany  them  to 
Astoria  to  see  for  himself,  and  to  return 
before  the  winter  months. 

Fred  Alt  loved  the  out-of-doors  and 
enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing.  He  could 
do  little  about  his  hobby  in  his  home 


land  or  little  more  in  the  well-populated 
state  of  New  York.  While  in  Germany 
he  had  won  a  most  ornate  and  wonder¬ 
ful  gun  for  his  marksmanship,  but  it 
could  only  be  used  in  target  practice  as 
all  forests  were  held  in  reserve  and  only 
the  nobility  were  allowed  to  hunt  in 
them.  He  had  taken  the  train  into  the 
Catskills  to  hunt,  and  had  gone  snipe 
hunting  in  Flushing  Meadows  which 
were  indeed  that  —  meadows,  but  he 
yearned  for  more  than  that  —  real 


The  John  Day  school  in  1898.  John  McCue,  teacher, 
standins  in  the  doorway. 

Bottom  Row  (L  to  R)  -  Alma  Parker,  Carl  Alt,  Julia 
Reed,  Mary  Parker  and  Fred  Alt. 

Second  row  -  Letitia  Keefe  Parker,  Hazel  Louden,  Rose 
Reed,  Edna  Titus,  Lora  Chisholm  Wooden,  Nellie 
Lewis  and  Bill  Alt. 

Top  Row  -  Cecil  Lewis,  Jenner  Parker,  Irene  Alt 
Christians,  Jasper  Titus,  and  Victoria  Alt  Nelson. 
Minnie  Lewis  and  Edra  Titus. 

Lester  Louden  and  Harry  Parker  are  seated  on  the 
rails  in  front,  left  and  right. 
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game  hunting  in  the  real  wilderness 
such  as  the  Foards  spoke  of.  He  also 
wished  to  see  this  Oregon  for  himself. 

Upon  his  arrival  he  was  not  only  im¬ 
pressed,  he  was  enchanted.  His 
brothers-in-law  and  cousins  took  him  to 
see  the  country.  August  Hildebrand 
took  him  out  to  his  in-laws  to  see  the 
farm  on  the  Walluski  and  on  the  road¬ 
way  to  the  farm  Fred  saw  for  himself 
native  pheasants,  deer  tracks  and  bear 
tracks  along  the  roadway  to  the  farm. 

He  wrote  to  Dora  to  come  —  this  was 
heaven.  The  fact  that  there  was  little 
work  to  be  found  in  his  trade  had  not 
entered  his  mind.  There  were  few 
houses  that  had  exterior  decorating  to 
be  done -much  less  interior  at  that  time. 

Dora  had  her  doubts,  but  it  was  still  in 
the  days  when  the  man’s  decisions  held 
sway  so  she  agreed  to  come.  All  the 
real  problems  of  the  move  were  now 
left  up  to  her. 

All  the  real  family  treasures,  what 
there  were,  were  stored  in  the  base¬ 
ment  awaiting  their  return,  then  both 
properties  were  rented. 

She  had  five  children  to  ready  for  the 
trip.  Clothes  to  be  made  or  purchased, 
all  had  to  be  securely  packed.  There 
were  a  dozen  and  one  other  details  to  be 
attended  to  before  they  could  set  forth. 
It  was  January  17,  1894,  Fred  Alt’s  Jr. 
first  birthday,  when  they  were  finally 
ready  to  leave.  Fred  Alt’s  sister  and 
foster  brother  and  families  were  there 
to  see  them  leave  Pennsylvania  Station 
for  the  far,  far  west.  It  was  mid-winter 
and  snow  fell  constantly  and  was  in 
huge  drifts  all  about  them.  When  they 
travelled  a  little  past  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
the  train  had  to  turn  back  as  snow 
blocked  the  tracks.  The  family  stayed 
overnight  in  a  hotel  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  snow  plow  to  lead  the  way 
they  set  off  again.  My  mother  said  it 
was  so  beautiful  to  see  the  snow  arching 
out  from  the  plow  as  it  cleared  the  way. 


Fred  Sr.  was  so  anxious  to  see  his  fai- 
ly  that  he  met  the  train  at  Arlington, 
Ore.  where  all  were  surprised  and 
delighted  to  see  him.  It  would  be  four 
more  years  before  the  train  reached 
Astoria  so  all  their  baggage  was  put 
aboard  the  steamer  ‘Telephone’  and 
downriver  to  Astoria  they  headed. 
Again  to  quote  my  mother,  she  said  she 
was  tremendously  impressed  with  the 
scenery  and  the  little  white  houses 
peeking  out  from  the  tree-lined  river 
bank,  and  the  absence  of  snow. 

The  ‘Telephone’s’  east  Astoria  lan¬ 
ding  was  at  the  Scandanavian- 
American  Cannery  about  the  foot  of 
37th  or  38th  St.  Here  all  the  relatives 
were  on  hand  to  greet  them.  Fred  led 
Dora  from  the  dock  to  the  wooden- 
planked  street.  She  surveyed  the  scene 
before  her:  the  snag  and  stump  covered 
hillsides,  deeply  cut  ravines  cut  in  the 
clay  hillsides  by  the  winter  rains, 
salmon  and  salal  brush  pushed  their 
branches  into  wherever  they  could  gain 
a  foothold.  She  turned  to  her  husband 
and  in  a  voice  filled  with  incredulous 
perplextion  asked  “And  you  like  it 
here?”  He  answered,  “Yes,  yes,  it  is 
wonderful.”  Soon  they  took  off  to  Great 
Grandmother’s  home  in  Alderbrook. 

Fortunately  for  Dora  she  had  her 
mother  and  brothers  near,  otherwise 
she  may  have  felt  even  more  homesick 
than  she  did.  She  had  never  known 
another  city  except  New  York  — 
Astoria  was  a  bit  of  a  let  down. 

The  children  of  school  age  were 
enrolled  in  the  Alderbrook  school  and 
they  settled  in  for  the  winter. 

Dora  asked  Fred  what  he  had  found 
in  his  line  of  work.  He  assured  her  not  to 
worry  that  he  and  brother  Carl  had 
found  a  farm  in  the  John  Day  area, 
three  miles  east  of  Astoria  that  they 
could  rent  with  an  option  to  buy  and 
there  would  be  no  need  for  concern  once 
they  moved  to  the  farm.  However, 
although  there  was  a  barn  and  a  few 
out-buildings  on  the  property  there  was 
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no  house,  but  he  and  Carl  would  build 
one  during  the  winter  months. 

Now  Fred  was  an  interior  decorator 
and  Carl  worked  at  the  Clatsop  Saw 
Mill,  but  that  was  no  help  in  the 
knowledge  of  house  construction,  but 
they  did  the  best  they  could. 

They  made  a  rude  cellar  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  stone.  They  built  two  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  two  rooms  on  the  second 
and  two  more  on  the  third  floor  which 
was  to  be  Carl’s  apartment.  All  was 
covered  with  a  flat  roof.  A  double  door 
faced  the  slough,  held  closed  by  a  2x4 
placed  on  wooden  brackets,  such  as  the 
kind  found  to  hold  barn  doors  closed. 
The  inside  was  plastered  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  mud  and  straw  —  no  bothering 
with  interior  decorating  here. 

Once  the  house  was  finished  and  the 
family  including  Great  Grandmother 
Fricke  moved  to  the  farm,  Carl  would 
retire  from  Clatsop  Mill  as  the  farm 
would  support  them  and  there  would  be 
no  more  worries. 

The  sparse  furnishings  were  purchas¬ 
ed  from  Foard  and  Stokes  at  inflated 
prices.  Martin  Foard  had  an  unruly 
horse  that  was  too  hard  to  handle  for 
their  delivery  business.  Without  men¬ 
tioning  this  to  Fred  Alt  he  told  that  he 
would  sell  the  animal  to  him  at  a  good 
price,  plus  harness.  The  horse  would  be 
needed  to  pull  the  plow  by  which  to 
make  the  vegetable  garden.  Foard  and 
Stokes  also  sold  plows. 

The  only  horses  any  of  the  family  had 
ever  seen  were  those  pulling  the  street 
cars  or  drays  in  the  city.  When  the 
horse  arrived  with  the  pile  of  leather 
straps  none  had  any  knowledge  of  how 
to  put  the  two  together,  but  no  matter 
what,  the  horse  had  to  be  harnessed. 
After  a  real  struggle  the  straps  were  ar¬ 
ranged  about  the  animal,  and  as  they 
stood  back  to  survey  their  efforts,  the 
horse  leaped  away  and  disappeared 
down  the  trail  in  the  direction  of 
Astoria.  All  stood  crestfallen  and  puzzl¬ 
ed,  however  about  an  hour  later  one  of 


the  Parker  boys  came  leading  the 
horse.  He  told  the  men  they  had  the 
harness  on  backwards  and  as  soon  as 
the  broken  places  were  mended  he 
would  show  them  how  to  harness  pro¬ 
perly.  It  took  our  grandmother  Alt  quite 
sometime  to  sew  the  broken  pieces 
together. 

They  were  now  very  dependent  upon 
the  neighbors  as  the  cousins  were  not 
nearly  so  interested  in  their  welfare 
now  that  they  were  in  Oregon.  They 
were  busy  with  their  life  in  the  city  of 
Astoria  and  had  little  time  for  this 
struggling  bunch  of  greenhorns. 

The  horse  continued  to  be  a  problem. 
It  could  never  be  trusted  to  work 
without  being  led.  The  children  had  to 
take  turns  leading  the  animal  and  it 
would,  with  regularity  step  on  their 
bare  feet.  It  was  fortunate  there  were 
four  old  enough  to  take  their  turn  —  giv¬ 
ing  time  for  the  latest  injured  foot  to 
heal. 

There  were  two  ways  into  Astoria.  A 
trail  led  over  the  hill  into  Alderbrook 
and  then  into  Uppertown.  This  could  be 
used  for  walking  or  for  horseback 
riding.  The  other  way  was  by  boat 
around  Tongue  Point.  This  could  be  a 
hazardous  trip  in  a  strong  wind  even  for 
an  experienced  boatman.  More  than 
once  Grandfather  Alt  returned  to  an 
anxious  family  with  a  boat  half  full  of 
water  and  the  groceries  soaked. 

Whenever  possible  he  rode  the  ornery 
horse.  My  mother  told  of  one  incident 
when  on  the  list  of  supplies  was  a  sack 
of  green  coffee  beans  and  a  corn  broom. 
The  coffee  beans  to  be  roasted  in  the 
oven,  green  beans  being  less  expensive 
than  the  already  roasted.  The  horse  as 
usual  was  acting  up,  and  was  giving 
Grandfather  no  end  of  trouble.  When 
the  family  saw  Grandfather  arrive  into 
the  yard  he  was  banging  the  horse  with 
the  broom  in  an  attempt  to  make  the 
horse  behave,  but  the  horse  had  one  last 
trick  up  its  sleeve.  He  raked  Grand¬ 
father  and  the  coffee  bean  sack  off  as  he 
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passed  the  pasture  gate.  The  bean  bag 
broke  spilling  beans  all  over  the  yard. 
The  children  were  given  milk  pans  to 
retrieve  the  beans  as  nothing  could  be 
wasted. 

Then  there  was  the  problem  of  ex¬ 
tracting  milk  from  the  cow,  a  matter  all 
had  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  until 
the  problem  came  to  hand.  Grand¬ 
father,  Dolly  and  Bill  did  learn  to  milk, 
Grandmother  and  my  mother  never 
did. 

Despite  their  inexperience,  the 
garden  did  well,  they  had  milk  and 
cream  and  butter  to  sell,  but  when 
taken  into  Astoria,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  well  established  milk  routes 
already  in  place  and  that  most 
everyone  had  their  own  kitchen  garden. 
Grandfather  was  fortunate  if  he  could 
sell  enough  to  buy  a  sack  of  flour  or 
some  other  staple  that  they  could  not 


raise  themselves.  Many  times  he 
returned  with  his  produce,  unable  to 
dispose  of  it. 

Finally  brother  Carl  saw  that  he 
would  have  to  go  back  to  work  at  the 
mill.  Eggs,  milk,  butter  and  vegetables 
did  not  just  happen,  a  lot  of  hard  labor 
went  into  producing  them,  and  money 
was  very  scarce. 

The  summer  and  fall  passed  and  with 
winter  came  the  intense  storms.  One 
night  an  especially  bad  one  came  up  out 
of  the  southeast.  The  wind  howled  and 
rain  came  in  slanted  torrents  against 
the  tall  tower-like  building.  It  shook  and 
rocked  with  each  succeeding  gust.  No 
one  could  sleep  and  all  were  up  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  raging  storm  outside.  Sudden¬ 
ly  there  was  a  terrible  crash  up  above. 
Grandfather  said  all  should  go  to  the 
barn.  Great-grandmother,  who  now  had 
developed  a  heart  condition,  was  in  her 


The  Foard  &  Stokes  Co.  exhibit  at  the  first  Clatsop 
county  fair  in  1901.  August  Hildebrand  is  seated  at 
right. 
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bed.  Grandfather  said  he  would  carry 
her,  but  she  refused  to  go,  saying  God 
could  get  her  in  the  house  as  well  as 
anywhere  else  if  that  was  how  it  was  to 
be.  The  rest  of  the  family  went  to  the 
barn  and  Grandfather  stood  in  the  barn 
door  watching  the  house  so  that  in  case 
that  it  did  start  to  fall  he  could  still  rush 
inside  and  bring  her  out.  After  awhile 
the  storm  abated  and  the  family  return¬ 
ed  to  the  house. 

The  next  morning  the  neighbors 
gathered  around  to  see  how  the  tall 
structure  had  withstood  the  storm.  It 
had  a  definite  list,  so  long  poles  were 
cut  and  used  as  braces  to  steady  the 
questionable  building.  The  crash  heard 
in  the  night  proved  to  be  Brother  Carl’s 
bookcase  which  he  had  in  his  quarters 
so  he  would  have  something  to  do  while 
passing  the  time  when  he  first  came  to 
the  farm.  The  winds  had  rocked  the 
building  enough  to  tip  over  the 
bookcase  spilling  its  contents  over  the 
floor. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1895  Great¬ 
grandmother  Fricke  passed  away.  Her 
body  was  taken  from  the  farm  by 
launch  to  Greenwood  Cemetery.  The 
family  accompanied  the  casket,  a  pic¬ 
nic  lunch  was  carried  as  it  would  be  an 
all-day  affair.  Thus  Great-grandfather 
Fricke  was  buried  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  Astoria,  New  York,  and 
Great-grandmother  Fricke  in  Green¬ 
wood  Cemetery,  Astoria,  Oregon,  3000 
miles  away. 

Another  son,  Walter  August  was  born 
that  year.  Although  the  children  en¬ 
joyed  their  life  in  the  John  Day  area, 
and  Grandfather  still  felt  things  would 
improve,  Grandmother’s  spirits  never 
rose.  My  mother  said  in  looking  back, 
the  days  of  her  childhood  on  the  John 
Day  were  the  happiest. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  school. 
The  school  was  located  on  the  Howell 
Lewis  place  on  the  east  end  of  the 
district.  It  was  such  a  great  distance 
from  the  west  end  of  the  district  that  the 


children  living  there  could  not  attend. 
Grandma  felt  the  school’s  location  was 
totally  unfair.  Still  the  aggressor,  she 
went  to  see  Judge  Bowlby  concerning 
the  problem.  He  scheduled  a  hearing 
and  agreed  that  the  school  should  be 
moved  to  a  more  central  location  where 
all  the  children  in  the  district  could  at¬ 
tend.  As  the  Alt  place  was  in  the  center 
of  the  district,  Grandfather  offered  the 
property  on  which  to  build  the  school 
and  his  help  in  building  it.  After  the 
sorry  attempt  with  the  house,  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  his  offer  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  school  house  still  stands, 
but  has  been  moved  farther  west  and 
turned  to  face  south,  and  is  now  a 
private  home.  However  the  school 
returned  to  the  Howell  Lewis  place 
when  the  Alts  moved  to  Portland  in 
1899.  The  slate  that  my  Mother  used 
while  attending  school  at  John  Day  now 
stands  on  our  mantle  at  our  Robson 
House. 

In  1898,  it  was  decided  that  the  Alts 
would  remain  in  Oregon  and  Grand¬ 
father  would  return  to  New  York  to  sell 
the  properties  there. 

One  afternoon  while  he  was  gone,  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door  or  doors,  I 
should  say.  It  proved  to  be  Sheriff  Hare. 
He  said  there  had  been  a  murder  in 
Astoria  the  night  before,  and  had  the 
children  seen  any  strangers  in  the  area. 
The  children  said  they  had  seen  two 
men  in  a  row  boat  on  the  river.  Grand¬ 
mother  was  terrified.  She  and  Dolly  sat 
up  all  night,  with  one  of  Grandfather’s 
guns  ever  at  the  ready.  The  dresser  and 
other  pieces  of  available  furniture  were 
placed  against  the  double  doors. 
However,  after  a  few  days  and  no  more 
was  heard  on  the  matter  they  relaxed 
their  vigilance  and  things  more  or  less 
returned  to  normal.  While  Grandfather 
was  away  a  seventh  child,  George 
Dewey  was  born. 

In  the  meanwhile  Portland  was  grow¬ 
ing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Grandmother 
had  had  all  of  life  on  the  John  Day  she 
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intended.  When  Grandfather  returned 
from  the  New  York  with  the  money 
from  the  sales  of  the  properties  there, 
she  told  him  they  were  not  putting  any 
of  it  into  this  place,  she  would  stash  it 
away,  and  he  should  go  to  Portland  to 
find  work  in  his  trade.  By  the  fire  in  her 
eyes  he  knew  she  meant  business.  They 
were  sure  that  he  could  find  work  in  his 
line  in  Portland  as  the  homes  that  were 
being  built  at  the  time  would  demand 
his  type  of  trade. 

He  found  work  immediately.  In  fact 
the  contractor  that  hired  him  advertis¬ 
ed  that  he  had  just  “imported”  a 
New  York  decorator  who  could  do 
any  kind  and  type  if  interior  decorating 
in  demand  at  that  time. 

The  cows  were  sold,  what  became  of 
the  horse,  I  do  not  know.  The  rent  for 
the  farm  was  no  longer  paid  and  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  the  family  moved 
to  Portland. 

The  children  would  miss  the  romps 
through  the  woods,  the  picnics,  the 


swimming  lessons  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  Uncle  Carl.  They  would  miss 
their  friends,  the  Titus  family,  the 
Lewis  family,  the  Parkers  and  the 
Kiefs.  The  winter  potluck  suppers  and 
summer  outings  with  them  and  their 
families. 

The  family  did  do  well  in  Portland. 
The  eighth,  and  last  child,  Jack  was 
born  there.  Grandma  and  Grandpa 
after  three  years  in  Portland  heard 
there  was  property  for  sale  in  the  Sandy 
area  where  they  bought  80  acres  and 
built  a  lovely  farm  home.  This  house 
made  up  for  all  the  inadequacies  the 
John  Day  house  had  had.  They  moved 
out  there  in  1903  and  from  then  on  that 
became  known  as  the  “Home  Place.”  It 
was  located  on  what  later  became  the 
Mt.  Loop  Highway.  A  grand  view  of  Mt. 
Hood  could  be  seen  from  all  the  east 
windows. 

Carl  and  August  Fricke  continued  to 
make  their  homes  in  Astoria.  Carl  mar¬ 
ried  Alma  Backlund.  They  had  two 


The  Alt  family  in  Portland  in  1902.  Includes  Victoria, 
William,  Irene,  Carl,  Fred,  Walter,  George  and  Jack. 
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children  Alma  and  Arthur.  Carl  in  later 
years  became  the  custodian  of  the 
Adair  School  and  possibly  the  J.  J.  Astor 
when  it  replaced  the  Adair.  Upon  his 
retirement  he  opened  a  candy  store  in 
the  front  of  his  home  on  37th  Street  in 
Astoria.  He  lived  to  the  ripe-old  age  of 
85  and  passed  away  in  his  home. 

August  remained  a  member  of  the 
Astoria  Postal  Carriers  until  his  death 
in  1925.  His  picture  appears  on  almost 
all  of  the  photos  of  the  staff  at  the  old 
Post  Office. 

Both  of  our  Grandparents  Alt  are  in¬ 
terred  in  the  mausoleum  in  Lincoln 
Memorial  Cemetery  in  Portland.  All 
eight  of  the  children  too  have  now  pass¬ 
ed  away. 

My  mother  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  to  return  to  Clatsop  County  when 
she  married  my  father  John  Christians. 

The  Herrold  family  who  owned  pro¬ 
perty  next  to  the  John  Day  farm  invited 
my  mother  and  me  out  to  their  home  in 
1964.  The  old  farm  was  unoccupied  and 
the  Herrolds  seemed  to  have  access  to 
the  place. 

The  house  naturally  was  gone.  The 
home  that  now  stood  there  had  been 
gutted  by  fire  and  never  replaced.  The 
row  of  huge  cedars  our  grandfather  had 
planted  were  still  standing,  but  since 


have  been  cut  down.  The  old  barn  and 
windmill  were  still  there  and  it  was 
with  many  memories  that  my  mother 
walked  through  the  barn.  Both  the  barn 
and  windmill  are  now  gone  also. 

One  story  she  told  while  there  was  a  a 
time  when  Carl,  so  as  to  be  the  first  one 
to  the  well,  stumbled  and  fell  in  head 
first.  After  touching  bottom  he  bobbed 
up  and  Bill  grabbed  him  by  the  feet  and 
hauled  a  sputtering  and  coughing  young 
man  to  safety. 

That  visit  was  the  first  time  my 
mother  had  been  to  the  old  farm  since 
the  family  had  left  it  in  1899  —  65  years 
before. 

Like  many  others  that  moved  “West” 
to  improve,  as  they  hoped,  their  lot  in 
life,  things  never  really  measured  up 
for  them  to  what  they  had  left  behind. 
But  their  children  and  grandchildren 
through  their  sacrifices  and  efforts 
gained  the  opportunities  they  them¬ 
selves  could  not  always  grasp. 

All  their  children  became  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  girls  both  married  well. 
The  boys  if  not  self-employed  attained 
at  least  managerial  postitions  in  their 
chosen  fields. 

Jack  Alt  became  the  mayor  of  Sandy 
and  had  a  street  named  for  him  thus 
memorializing  the  family  name  in 
Oregon. 


Employees  of  the  Astoria  Post  Office  in  1912.  August 
Fricke  is  stand  far  right. 


ASTORIA  EASTER  IN 


In  the  Eighties  many  of  the  houses  in 
the  downtown  older  part  of  Astoria 
were  built  close  to  the  sidewalk  which 
left  no  place  for  gardens.  But  scattered 
through  the  blocks  were  empty  lots,  full 
of  growing  things  such  as  salmon  and 
huckleberry  bushes,  ferns,  and  many 
blossoms.  For  children  these  were 
grand  spaces  to  explore,  almost  like  the 
woods,  not  far  away. 

But  there  were  in  our  little  town  some 
very  fine  gardens  and  well-tended 
grounds.  One  of  these  was  Captain 
Hustler’s  big  fenced-in  yard  on  Jeffer¬ 
son  street.  It  had  fine  trees,  many 
flowering  plants  and  shrubs.  There  was 
a  splendid  playground  for  children  and 
the  best  thing  in  the  yard  was  the  great 
willow  tree  with  its  low  branches,  fine 
for  swings  and  tempting  to  climb. 
Three  generations  of  children  have  en¬ 
joyed  playing  around  that  tree. 

The  Flavel  garden  was  beautiful  and 
large  but  it  was  a  more  formal  place. 
Captain  Gilman’s  yard  near  my  Aunt 
Hustler’s  was  full  of  old  fashioned 
flowers,  bleeding  heart,  sweet  smelling 
mock  orange  and  lilacs.  Captain  Reed’s 
big  yard  was  lovely  with  blossoming 
things.  And  it  also  was  a  happy  place 
for  children  to  play. 

In  our  Grace  Episcopal  church  the 
rector  Mr.  Hyland  held  a  long  and 


The  following  description  of  an  old- 
time  Easter  celebration  in  Astoria  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Polly  McKean  Bell, 
member  of  a  pioneer  local  family  and 
lifetime  resident  of  Astoria,  who 
describes  events  of  her  childhood  in  the 
following  story.  It  appeared  in  the 
Astorian  Budget  on  March  28,  1959  as  a 
feature  of  the  Oregon  Centennial  year. 

THE  1880's 

by  Polly  McKean  Bell 

solemn  Good  Friday  afternoon  service 
as  did  Father  Dichman  in  his  St.  Mary’s 
church  Saturday  in  preparation  for 
Easter  Sunday. 

In  the  morning  the  women  would  br¬ 
ing  or  send  all  the  flowers  found  in 
bloom  in  their  gardens.  In  every  con¬ 
gregation  there  were  members  who 
gladly  gave  their  time  to  decorate  the 
church. 

Mrs.  Trenchard,  “Grandma”  Tren- 
chard,  we  called  the  wife  of  the  pioneer 
physician  affectionately,  Mrs.  Van 
Dusen,  my  Aunt  Eliza  Hustler,  Mrs. 
Reed  and  other  ladies  of  the  Episcopal 
church  sent  baskets  full  of  lovely 
blossoms  to  make  sure  their  beloved 
Grace  church  was  fragrant  and  well 
adorned  on  Easter  morning.  We  were 
thrilled  to  learn  that  a  former 
parishioner  then  living  in  California 
sent  up  on  the  last  ocean  steamer  pots 
of  beautiful  Easter  lilies.  Mother  was 
saying  she  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Hyland, 
the  rector’s  wife,  so  pleased.  The  lilies 
seem  so  specially  suitable  for  the 
Easter  service. 

On  this  Saturday  before  Easter  in  the 
Eighties,  skillful  hands  are  decorating 
the  Presbyterian  church  with  flowers. 
Old  Louie,  who  had  been  the  trusted 
handyman  and  gardener  for  the  Flavel 
family  for  many  years,  has  been  per- 
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suaded  by  Mrs.  Flavel  to  cut  some  of 
his  choicest  flowers,  white  lilacs  and 
jonquils  and  many  other  beauties,  and 
he  trundled  them  over  to  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  his  old 
wheelbarrow.  Mrs.  Dan  Warren, 
another  faithful  Presbyterian,  always 
sent  a  lavish  number  of  fine  flowers 
from  her  garden  at  Warrenton. 

Though  I  loved  every  minute  of 
Easter,  most  delightful  was  the  fun  we 
had  with  our  Easter  eggs.  Dyed  in  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  and  skillfully 
decorated  by  our  elders,  the  eggs  were 
greatly  admired  and  we  treasured  all 
that  fell  to  our  share.  In  almost  all  of 
the  kitchens  in  the  town  during  pre- 
Easter  days  mothers  were  busy  boiling 
eggs  —  as  many  as  the  family  could  af¬ 
ford  in  some  instances.  The  eggs  were 
thoroughly  hard  cooked.  Our  mothers 
were  artistic  when  it  came  to  coloring 
them.  They  must  use  the  common 
materials  at  hand  to  get  those  splendid 
colors.  Our  mothers  exchanged  tricks 
in  dyeing  in  the  same  manner  they 
would  reveal  prized  recipes  for  lemon 
pie  or  plum  pudding.  It  was  Mrs.  Reed 
who  thought  of  binding  a  spray  of  fern, 
a  geranium  leaf  or  best  of  all,  a  four 
leaf  clover  against  the  egg  with  a  little 
muslin  jacket. 

Then  the  eggs  were  dropped  into  the 
dye  bath  and  sometimes  the  results 
were  artistic  triumphs,  but  not  always. 
Certain  methods  were  time  honored. 
These  included  dipping  eggs  in  strong 
coffee  which  gave  it  a  rich  brown,  in 
well  boiled  onion  skins,  a  fine  yellow; 
and  in  beet  juice,  a  warm  pretty  red. 
Mother,  who  liked  to  try  experiments  in 
dyeing  saved  pieces  of  bright  colored 
cloth  to  “dress  up”  Easter  eggs.  Red 
flannel  left  from  winter  underwear, 
orange  and  purple  and  blue  scraps  were 
all  put  away  for  use  at  Easter.  Eggs 
were  sewed  into  them  and  boiled.  They 
took  on  the  bright  colors  of  the  cloth. 

Mother’s  most  shining  success  was  in 
her  use  of  figured  Indigio  blue  calico 


and  a  yellow  print  with  buttercups. 
Even  the  eggs  which  did  not  turn  out  so 
well  in  the  dye  were  kept  because  there 
was  mucn  egg  swapping  in  the  late 
afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday.  We  all  lik¬ 
ed  hard-boiled  eggs. 

Mother  always  arranged  a  beautiful 
Easter  egg  nest  for  the  center  of  the 
breakfast  table.  As  a  bed  for  the  eggs, 
she  used  a  soft  green  moss  which  the 
boys  brought  from  nearby  woods.  Each 
of  our  individual  baskets  in  which  we 
saved  our  eggs  must  have  its  nest  of 
moss  as  well. 

Children  and  grownups  dressed  in 
their  newest  prettiest  garments  on 
Easter.  Nature  herself  set  the  style. 
This  most  joyous  of  festivals  found 
Astoria’s  trees  freshly  green  and 
flowers  blooming. 

All  the  mothers  made  special  efforts 
and  when  Easter  Sunday  dawned  the 
little  girls  were  “as  pretty  as  pinks” 
and  the  boys  a  credit  to  their  handsome¬ 
ly  dressed  fathers. 

For  weeks  Cooper’s  Dry  Goods  store, 
the  biggest  in  town,  had  been  a  busy 
place.  Dress  lengths  were  bought  and 
made  up  after  careful  study  of  fashion 
plates  and  much  borrowing  of  patterns. 
Gloves,  petticoats  and  trimmings  were 
displayed  in  tempting  profusion.  Mrs. 
Derby’s  millinery  was  beseiged  as  of  all 
Easter  traditions  that  of  a  new  bonnet 
for  the  day  was  the  most  carefully 
observed. 

“Bonnet”  was  the  correct  term  for 
the  woman’s  headgear  of  the  period  and 
they  were  very  becoming  to  both  young 
and  older  women.  This  bonnet  was 
close  fitting  and  beautifully  trimmed 
with  artificial  flowers,  ribbons,  tiny 
ostrich  tips,  or  in  the  case  of  the  bonnet 
for  the  older  ladies,  jet  ornaments 
holding  feather  aigrettes. 

The  feature  that  made  the  little  bon¬ 
net  so  becoming  and  gave  such  a 
demure  and  fetching  air  to  the  simplest 
straw  was  the  way  a  ribbon  of  silk  or 
velvet  was  drawn  from  the  brim  around 
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the  chin  to  fasten  on  the  left  side  just 
under  the  ear  with  a  bow  or  rosette  or 
even  sometimes  with  a  tiny  rosebud. 

On  this  Easter  we  knew  Aunt  Eliza 
Hustler  had  been  shopping  in  Portland. 
We  hurried  over  to  see  what  she  had 
brought  in  the  way  of  new  Easter  outfits 
for  our  cousin  and  herself.  We  raced 
upstairs  to  see  my  cousin’s  new 
garments  laid  out  on  her  bed  for  our  in¬ 
spection  and  admiration.  There  was  a 
pretty  blue  broadcloth  coat.  The  hat 
was  a  little  girl’s  dream,  a  large  white 
leghorn  with  white  silk  grosgrain  rib¬ 
bon  around  the  crown  and  streamers  of 
amazing  length  at  the  back.  But  I  do  not 
remember  any  feelings  of  envy.  She 
was  the  granddaughter,  the  only  little 
girl  in  the  household.  At  our  home  there 
were  three  girls  and  two  boys.  Well,  we 
knew  it  was  a  different  matter  getting 
such  Easter  outfits  at  our  house. 

Besides  we  three  sisters  had  new 
straw  hats.  Big  sister  had  a  wreath  of 
daisies  and  bachelor  buttons  around  the 
crown.  But  best  of  all,  father  had  taken 
us  down  to  Mr.  Goodman’s  shoe  store 
and  we  all  had  new  shoes.  What  a  joy  it 
was  to  put  aside  our  heavy  winter 
shoes!  In  fact  there  was  something 
new,  some  bit  of  finery,  to  give  every 
one  that  uplifting  Easter  feeling. 

Aunt  Eliza’s  new  gown  was  of  rich 
material  and  conservative  in  style  like 
all  her  clothes.  Made  of  black  moire 
silk,  generally  called  “watered”  silk,  it 
had  many  pleatings.  Puffings  trimmed 
it  and  there  was  a  dolman  to  match  with 
jet  buttons  all  up  in  front.  She  had  a  new 
bonnet  of  fine  black  straw  trimmed 
with  small  ostrich  tips  and  with  black 
moire  ribbons. 

The  dolman,  a  type  of  outdoor  wrap, 
was  very  stylish  in  the  Eighties.  As 
bustles  were  worn  then  by  all  well 
dressed  women,  the  dolman  was  cut 
with  a  flare  to  extend  over  the  bustle. 
The  sleeves  were  loose  and  cape-like. 

This  Easter,  Mother  had  a  dolman  of 
garnet  red  silk  and  her  bonnet  was 


black  straw,  trimmed  with  garnet  rib¬ 
bon  bows  at  Easter  time.  Family 
customs  and  traditions  were  observed 
in  our  family.  Everyone  was  supposed 
to  eat  eggs  for  breakfast.  We  could 
choose  the  way  they  were  to  be 
prepared.  With  Mother  and  Hilma,  the 
Finnish  girl  who  was  with  us  both  busy 
in  the  kitchen,  a  fine  breakfast  was 
prepared  in  no  time. 

Before  we  were  up  in  the  morning 
mother  had  hid  a  certain  number  of 
eggs  all  in  the  most  unlikely  places 
downstairs.  While  breakfast  was  being 
prepared  we  youngsters  enjoyed  an  egg 
hunt.  Each  was  supplied  with  a  bowl  to 
hold  the  eggs  we  found.  To  make  the 
hunt  fair,  the  younger  ones  were  given 
a  head  start.  The  one  who  found  the 
most  eggs  received  a  prize  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  sort  of  family  custom. 
Carefully  through  the  years  mother 
kept  a  very  special  Easter  egg.  It  came 
from  some  European  country.  It  was 
made  of  a  substance  resembling  sugar 
and  was  beautifully  decorated.  But  the 
feature  that  made  it  so  special  was  that 
it  had  enclosed  a  tiny  stereoscope. 
There  was  a  small  peep  hole  in  one  end. 
If  you  applied  your  eye  carefully  to  that 
hole  a  fascinating  picture  appeared  of  a 
lovely  child  standing  in  a  garden  bright 
with  flowers,  a  tiny  white  lamb  at  her 
feet.  Each  of  us  had  a  good  long  look 
through  the  peep  hole,  then  the  lucky 
one  who  had  found  the  most  eggs  had  it 
that  day  to  enjoy. 

A  real  worry  of  every  Easter  was  the 
weather.  Would  it  or  would  it  not  rain? 
How  we  gazed  at  the  sky  and  begged 
father  or  Uncle  George  Hustler  to  con¬ 
sult  their  barometers.  Experience  had 
taught  even  the  youngest  that  rain  was 
apt  to  fall  in  the  springtime  in  Astoria. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  father  to  quote 
gaily,  “April  showers  bring  May 
flowers.”  One  April  shower  was  very 
hard  on  a  new  straw  hat  with  a  pink  rib¬ 
bon  around  it,  and  on  all  Easter  finery 
generally.  Besides,  we  all  felt  the  day 
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should  be  sunny  and  bright. 

There  was  a  great  bustle  in  the  house 
as  we  all  dressed  in  our  best.  Such  a 
polishing  of  shoes  by  the  boys  and 
father  and  such  a  combing  out  of  curls 
by  the  girls  and  mother.  Nature  having 
denied  me  curls,  mother,  kind  soul, 
tried  to  help  me  out  with  a  system  of 
muslin  rags  on  which  the  straight  locks 
were  wound.  These  lumps  on  my  head 
had  interfered  with  my  night’s  rest,  but 
I  felt  my  misery  was  well  worth  while 
when  I  saw  the  charming  effect  of  the 
new  hat  set  down  on  those  hard-won 
curls.  How  I  hoped  it  would  not  rain  — 
one  shower  and  I  would  be  back  to 
where  I  was  as  to  curls.  I  knew  from  bit¬ 
ter  experience  what  rain  would  do  to 
my  Easter  curls. 

Hilma,  who  had  been  at  our  home 
through  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
was  just  as  busy  as  we  were  getting 
ready.  She  looked  so  sweet  in  a  new 
dark  blue  dress  and  neat  hat  to  match. 
Easter  time  was  a  very  special  church 
holiday  with  her  people.  Hilma  had  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  all  through  the  Lenten 
season,  their  pastor  held  Confirmation 
classes  where  the  young  people  of  the 
church  studied  the  catechism  and 
church  doctrines.  They  met  at  the 
church  taking  their  lunch  and  spending 
hours  there.  Mother  gladly  arranged 
for  Hilma  to  go,  the  young  Finnish  girl 
did  not  want  to  wait  another  year  before 
attending  the  Confirmation  class.  She 
was  then  already  a  little  older  than 
many  of  the  girls  who  attended  the 
classes.  Her  long  trip  from  Finland  and 
getting  settled  here  made  it  too  difficult 
for  her  to  go  to  Confirmation  class 
earlier.  Her  young  friends  among  her 
own  people  were  made  members  of 
their  church  on  Easter  Sunday.  It  was  a 
great  occasion  for  their  family  gather¬ 
ings  and  special  dinners  were  served,  I 
was  looking  forward  to  having  Hilma 
tell  all  about  it. 

Finally  v/e  all  were  on  the  way  to 
church  in  good  time.  As  we  walked  the 


few  blocks  we  found  our  neighbors  were 
also  on  the  way.  It  was  pleasant  to  meet 
the  smiling  friendly  people  and  greet 
them  with  “Happy  Easter.”  It  was  a 
fine  morning,  bright  and  clear,  the  wind 
a  little  cold.  Father  was  certain  every 
church  in  town  would  be  full.  None  of 
them  were  apart  except  St.  Mary’s  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  which  was 
quite  a  few  blocks  up  the  hill. 

There  was  the  Methodist  church  on 
Jefferson  street,  the  Presbyterian  on 
Main  and  the  Congregational,  one  of  the 
oldest,  two  blocks  south  of  Grace 
church  which  was  on  Jefferson,  a  block 
west  of  the  post  office  square. 

It  was  always  a  special  and  lovely 
moment  when  we  entered  church  on 
Easter  morning.  The  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  their  attractive  arrangement, 
and  the  splashes  of  purple  and  ruby  and 
orange  light  from  the  simple  stained 
glass  of  the  side  windows  gave  Grace 
church  an  air  of  religious  splendor. 

In  our  family  the  children  had  a 
diplomatic  problem  in  loyalty  as  both 
relatives  and  friends  were  divided  in 
membership  between  the  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  churches.  We 
youngsters  solved  the  problem,  at  least 
to  our  satisfaction.  We  attended  Sunday 
school  at  both  churches.  We  could 
manage  this  easily  as  one  of  them  held 
Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon.  This 
worked  out  well,  especially  on  Easter, 
as  the  much  desired  eggs  were  bestow¬ 
ed  on  every  child  at  both  places.  At  the 
Presbyterian  church  on  a  table  in  the 
vestibule  was  a  basket  piled  high  with 
gaily  colored  eggs.  A  pleasant  lady 
handed  each  child  an  egg  as  we  passed 
out,  Kind  Mr.  Milligan,  the  pastor, 
knew  most  of  us  and  had  a  friendly 
word  for  each  one. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  passed  away 
in  calls  among  our  special  friends. 
Eggs  were  exchanged  at  every  visit. 
Our  baskets  remained  delightfully  fill¬ 
ed.  What  fun  it  was  to  look  them  over  at 
the  end  of  the  long  happy  day. 
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The  above  photograph  of  Polly  McKean 
Bell,  the  author  of  the  preceding  article 
“Astoria  Easter  in  the  1880’s’’,  was 
taken  sometime  during  the  1890’s  and 
shows  Polly  as  she  was  when  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  local  drama,  “The  Private 


Secretary’’.  She  was  a  native  Astorian 
and  wrote  many  articles  about  her 
early  days  in  the  town.  We  have  already 
used  several  of  these  and  are  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  to  be  able  to  publish 
this  one  just  before  Easter,  1986,  over  a 
hundred  years  after  Polly’s  Easter. 
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